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Hodgenville  Memorial — Preparations  for  cornerstone  laying 


LATCHSTRING  IS 
HANGING  OUT 


Hodgenville.  Is  Ready  Fo] 
Lincoln  Pilgrims, 


Old  Kentucky  Welcome  For 
Nation's  Head 


Will  Be  Given  At  War  Pres- 
ident's Birthplace. 


ROAD  TO   FARM   IN  SHAPE. 


*    FAIR  AND  MILD  TO-DAY.  £ 

The   weather   will    be   fair   thi3  £ 
morning,  but  probably  cloudy  this 

afternoon,     a     mild     temperature  ^ 

prevailing  throughout  the  day.  »J» 


Hodgenville,  Ky.,  Feb.  11.— [Special.]— 
After  weeks  of  incessant  labor,  labor  that 
has  been  done  with  a  willing  hand  and 
not  in  vain,  in  effecting  an  undertaking 
Which  finds  its  culmination  to-morrow, 
Hodgenville  is  'sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
just  to-night,  sanguine  that  she  has  not 
shirked  her  duty,  and  confident  that 
whatever  of  shortcomings  may  develop  in 
the  maturing  of  her  plans  and  the  con- 
summation of  her  work  with  the  advent 
of  to-morrow,  will  be  of  the  head  and  not 
of  the  heart. 

To-night  Hodgenville  is  a  town  of  1,200 
people.  To-morrow  she  will  be  a  city  of  i 
probably  20,000  people.  This  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertak-1 
ing  which  confronted  the  native  town  of 
Abe  Lincoln  when  it  began  to  form  plans 
to  become  hostess  to  visitors  to  the  Lin- 
coln centenary  and  which  will  find  its 
consummation  to-morrow. 

Hodgenville  Not  Awed. 

But  Hodgenville  has  not  been  awed  by 
the  spectacle  of  an  elephant  on  her  hands, 
though  she  has  seemed  to  realize  what 
she. was  expected  to  do.  Local  organiza- 
tions, with  the  Commercial  Club  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  have  had  committees  ap- 
pointed since  the  first  of  the  year,  each 
with  its  respective  task  to  perform,  and 
each  with  the  understanding  that  it  must 
"make  good"  at  its  job.  Each  worked  in 
co-operation  with  the  other.  To-night 
headquarters  were  busy  and  when  the 
work  of  committees  was  summed  up  as 
a  whole  "wrell  done"  was  the  good-night 
parting. 

On  Branch  line. 


Interested  in  the  a 
memorable  event  and.  no  less  responsible 
for  its  portion  of  the  undertaking  is  the 
Illinois  Centra!  railroad,  which  has  a 
branch  line  running  from  Hodgenville  to 
Cecilian,  eighteen  miles  in  length.  This 
br-r.ch   line,   whose  freight  and  passen- 


ly  two 


Hie  and  Nash-  i 
these  two  lat-  I 
ter  points  this  vast  crowd  of  visitors  en  '■ 


ron  1 1?  to  the 'Lincoln  farm  will  be  dumped, 
and  It  remains  for  this  branch  line,  known 
as  the  Hodgenville  and  Elizabethtown 
railroad,  to  transport  these  people  to 
Hodgenville.  Some  way  they  must  be 
gotten  here.  But  the  Illinois  Central  did 
not  falter  in  its  undertaking.  Instead, 
plans  were  devised  to  provide  means  for 
the  accommodations  expected  of  It  that 
day  and  the  result  Is  that  extra  trackage 
has  been  laid,  additional  switches  in- 
stalled and  other  plans  completed  for  the 
running  of  several  special  trains  from 
Cecilian  to  Hodgenville  all  during  the  day. 

Thorn  In  the  Side. 


To  get  the  vast  crowds  to  the  Lincoln 
Farm  after  the  arrival  of  the  trains  was 
another  proposition  which  confronted  the 
people  as  well  as  the  railroad,  for  both 
were  jointly  interested.  A  month  ago 
three  miles  of  an  ordinary  country  thor- 
oughfare, boasting  uncertain  bottom  in 
winter  and  making  little  pretensions  to 
merit  In  summer,  was  a  pitiable  plight. 
This  was  the  main  thorn  in  the  side  of 
those  who  had  the  care  of  the  crowds 
upon  their  shoulaers.  Three  elements 
combined  to  eliminate  this — the  Larue 
county  Fiscal  Court,  the  patriotic  citizens 
of  Hodgenville  and  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad.  The  railroad  furnished,  gratis, 
cinders  to  spread  over  the  highway;  the 
Larue  county  Fiscal  Court  appropriated 
half  the  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  hauling  the  cinders  from  the 
depot  to  spread  on  the  road  and  other 
work  necessary  to  put  the  thoroughfare 
in  proper  condition,  and  the  citizens  of 
Hodgenville  did  the  rest.  To-day  a  road 
capable  of  accommodating  the  heavy  traf- 
fic over  it  is  in  readiness  for  to-morrow's 
dawning. 

Another  Task  Performed. 


Another  task  was  yet  to  be  performed, 
that  of  getting  the  Lincoln  Farm  in  proper 
condition  for  the  centennial  celebration 
to-morrow.  On  the  shoulders  of  the  Lin- 
coln Farm  Association  rested  this  bur- 
den. When,  six  weeks  ago,  work  was 
really  begun  with  a  zeal  there  was  noth- 
ing to  mark  the  spot  of  Lincoln's  birth 
but  a  patch  of  ground  that  had  been 
tickled  with  a  plow  point;  to-night  every- 
thing is  spick  and  span,  ready  for  the 
ceremonies  to  begin.  The  little  log  cabin, 
humble  though  imposing,  covers  the  site 
it  occupied  100  years  ago,  when  within 
its'  four  dreary  walls  little  Abe  made  his 
debut  to  the  world.  A  foundation  for  a 
national  shrine  has  been  erected  and  a 
cornerstone  is  ready  to  be  laid  in  position 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the 
United  States. 

iteady  To  Welcome  Pilgrims. 

Thus  Larue  county,  Hodgenville  and 
the  Lincoln  Farm  stand  ready  to  wel- 
come the  thousands  of  American  patriots 
within  their  gates  to-morrow,  resting  in 
the  assurance  that  if  the  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism predominates  that  of  criticism, 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  birth  of  America's  war  Presi- 
dent will  be  a  credit  to  host  and  hostess 
alike. 

Collier  Party  Arrives. 


Robert  J.  Collier  and  his  party  arrived 
in  Hodgenville  to-day  and  inspected  the 
road  to  Lincoln  Farm,  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles  from  the  town.  They  report 
that  the  road  has  recently  been  put  in 
good  condition  with  the  aid  of  cinders. 
Should  the  weather  be  inclement,  how- 
ever, the  Kentucky  committee  has  ar- 
ranged a  large  tent  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  about  4,000  people. 

In  the  Collier  party  are  Robert  J.  Col- 
lier, who  bought  the  Lincoln  Farm  and 
turned  it  over  to  the  Lincoln  Farm  As- 
sociation; C.  E.  Miner,  Mr.  Collier's  pri- 
vate secretary;  Clarence  E.  Mackey  and 
Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  treasurer  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association. 

Transportation  To  Parm. 

Every  conceivable  arrangement  has  !f 
been  made  at  Hodgenville  to  convey  the  [ 
pilgrims  to  the  Lincoln  shrine.  Every  con-  i 
veyance  in  Larue  and  adjoining  counties  t 
has  been  pressed  into  service.  The  site  t 
of  the  "rigs,"  it  is  said,  will  carry  one  I 

,  back  to  the  mode  of  travel,  even  in  Lin- 

I  coin's  day. 

j  The  moving  picture  men  have  already 
stationed  their  instruments  along  the  road 

I  to  the  Lincoln  Farm,  as  well  as  every 
point  of  vantage  at  the  place  where  Pres-  I 
ident    Roosevelt    is    to    lay    the    corner-  I 

i  stone  and  dedicate  the  memorial  hall,  and 

.it  will  only  be  a  few  weeks  until  every 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE 
TO  BE  NATIONAL  PARK 


Dedication  To-Morrow,  with  £?e. pr tend; 
Opening  of  Memorial  Build- 
ing and  the  Old  Log  Cabin. 


th  an  engraved  certifi- 
cate. The  name  of  the  member  was 
then  entered  in  the  permanent  cata- 
logue, which  is  to  be  keot  forever  in 
the  -historical  building  in  the  park. 

Labor  unions,  fraternal  orders,  histori- 
cal societies,  women's  clubs,  organiza- 
tions of  all  kinds  and  thousands  of  in- 
I  dividuals— men,    women   and  children— 
nd  most  of  the  newspapers  of  the  coun- 


The  dedication  as  a  national  park  of  tIXv.help?£  alo,n.s'  the  movement, 
the  farm   "  -  —  '  -      ■   °d   cabin   now   rests   upon  the 


Hodgenville,  Ky.,  where  1  identical  spot  where  ••Tom"  Lincoln,  the 
]  father,  put  its  logs  together.  Within 
the  walls  of  the  memorial,  building  will 
be  preserved  all  the  historical  treasures 
associated  with  Lincoln's  early  boyhood 
that  the  committee  have  been  able  to 
collect. 

The  President  will  leave  Washington 
by    special'  train    at    noon    to-day  for 
Hodgenville  to   participate   in   the   ex-  j 
He  will  arrive  at  Hodgenville  | 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,  had  its 
origin  in  the  patriotism  of  American 
men  and  women  desirous  of  expressing 
in  perpetual  form  the  reverence  of  a 
great  nation  for  the  emancipator. 

The  ceremonies  will  be  held  to-morrow, 
'the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
famous  man's  birth.   The  farm  consists 


about   noon   to-morrow,   and    after  the 
,  exercises  at  Lincoln  Farm  will  return 
ot  110  rocky  acres,  and  the  rude  log  !  directly  to  Washing-ten,   reaching  here 


cabin  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  born 
■    restored  to  its  original  site.  There 


classic  structure  that  shall  stand   dent,    Mrs.  Rooseve 


Seer 


,-ip-hi 


as  a  memorial  for  all  time. 

The  movement  for  the  acquisition  of  i  geon-Geireral  Rixe 
the  tarm,  tne  cicauing  of  tbv  &m  r.p-.v.is  t  «  Nr^bfrlond 
and  restoration  of  all  the  old  la. id  marks 
began  with,  and  was  carried  through  to 
a  successful  termination  by,  the  Lincoln 
-r'arm  Association,  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, of  which  Jr..  !•'■  W.  Folk  was 
president,  Richard  LI.  rd  Jones,  secre- 
tary, a"  1  Clarence  H.  Mackay  treas- 
urer. 

The  association  gave  its  cause  to  the 
people  and  invited  all  to  contribute 
from  25  cents  to  $25.  Eve 


Miss  Roosevelt, 
e.tary  Loeb,  Sur- 
i-pt.  A.  W.  Butt, 
_  .Ire  Executive  Of- 
Boyd,  of  tne  fennsyi- 


fice.  and  O.  T 
vania  Railroad. 
The  programme  at  the  farm  will  con- 


sist of  introductory  remarks  by  Gov. 
Folk.  President  of  the  Lincoln  Farm 
Association,  laying  the  corner-stone  and 
dedication  of  the  farm,  adc-esses  bv  the 
President,  Gov.  Willson,  of  Ken'vckv. 
Gov.  Folk.  Gen.  James  G..  Wilso.  and 
Secretary  Wright,  and  will  close  with  a 
enedietion  'by  Bishop  On'.lmvay,  of  the 


was  niade  a  member  of  the  association  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 


PRESIDENT  EXTOLS 
CAREER  OF  THE  GREAT 
LIBERATOR  IN  KENTUCKY 


Birthplace  of  Lincoln 
Scene  of  Celebration  To- 
day —  Cornerstone  of 
Memorial  Laid — Distin- 
guished Men  Present. 


Hodgenville,  Ky.,  Feb.  12.— At  Amer- 
ica's Bethlehem,  near  this  town,  where 
her  savior  was  born  100  years  ago,  the 
nation  paid  tribute  today  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Eloquent 
speakers  extolled  his  fame,  and  on  the 
spot  where  stands  the  cabin  in  which 
he  first  saw  the  light  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Lincoln  memorial  was  laid.  The 
principal  figure  at  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  was  President  Roosevelt, 
who  delivered  the  main  address. 

The  services  at  the  Lincoln  farm 
were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lincoln  Farm  association,  which  has 
labored  long  and  assiduously  in  the 
effort,  now  crowned  with  success,  to 
mark  worthily  the  scene  of  Lincoln's 
birth.  The  association  was  represent- 
ed by  its  president,  former  Governor 


THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL. 
Joseph  W.  Folk  of  Missouri;  its  inde- 
fatigable secretary,  Richard  Lloyd 
Jones,  who  had  active  charge  of  the 
arrangements  for  today's  ceremonies, 
and  other  officers  and  members. 


BIRTHPLACEOF  ! 
LINCOLN  IS  THE 
MECCAOFTODAY 


Hodgenville,  Ky.,  Where  Martyred 
President  First  Saw  Light,  the 
Magnet  Which  Draws  Eyes 
of  All  the  Nation. 


ROOSEVELT    CENTRAL  FIG- 
URE THERE  TODAY* 

President  Orator  of  the  Day  and 
Dedicates  Home  of  Nancy 
Hanks  and  Lincoln  as 
National  Park. 

HODGENVILLE,  KY.,  Feb.  12.— The 
special  train  bearing  President  Roose- 
velt and  party  from  Washington  ar- 
rived at  10:50  o'clock  over  the  Illinois 
Central.  The  rain  was  falling  in  a 
steady  drizzle.  A  quick  departure  was 
made  for  the  Lincoln  farm,  three 
miles  away. 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H.,  Feb.  12.— A 
message  from  the  battleship  fleet  was 
picked  up  by  the  navy  department 
wireless  here  early  today.  The  message 
read  as  follows:  "34.36  north  latitude; 
B0.19  west  longitude.  Speed,  10.5  knots. 
Good  weather. ^Sperry." 

HODGENVILLE,  KY.,  Feb.  12.— Rever- 
ent and  curious  Americans  to  the  num- 
ber of  several  thousand  today  dedicated 
the  mean  little  cabin  In  whicH  liberty 
wrought  her  last  great  miracle.  The 
present  head  of  the  nation,  the  governor 
of  Alabama,  Lincoln's  native  state,  two 
eminent  leaders  in  the  struggle  through 
which  Lincoln  brought  forth  the  nation 
reunited  and  free;  another,  late  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  state  riven  like  Kentucky  be- 
tween the  fires  of  sectional  devotion  and 
duty— all  these  and  a  host  of  others  in 
the  forefront  of  American  life'  joined  in 
the  act  of  consecration. 


Dingy  Structure  of  Logs. 

Something  of  the  uncouthness  so  insep- 
arable from  Lincoln  during  his  lifetime 
was  distinct  in  the  heart  of  the  cere- 
mony of  today  which  celebrated  his  one 
hundredth  birthday.  The  enshrining  of  a 
flower  mantled,  but  with  a  dingy  struc- 
ture of  logs  within  a  noble  structure  of 
marble,  one  block  of  which  would  buy 
a  settlement  such  as  that  in  which  the 
Lincolns  lived  when  Abraham  was  born, 
cannot  but  retain  some  elements  of  the 
rural  and  the  homespun, 

The  territory  of  which  is  pieced  La 
Rue  county— an  anachronism  to  Lincoln 
who  knew  It  as  Hardin — is  rolling  bare, 
green,  of  course,  like  all  the  country, 
picturesque,  indeed,  as  is  the  visage  of 
the  entire  Kentucky  Penyrle;  but  it  is 
not  like  an  Arcadian  drive,  nor  does  the 
chill  of  a  Kentucky  February  lend  it  any 
grace.  Here  and  there  the  red  soil 
which  betrays  the  country's  lack  of  fer- 
tility is  bared  on  the  plain;  the  fields  are 
split  occasionally  by  hollow  and  thicket. 


used  by  the  speakers  engaged  in 
the  cornerstone  laying,  is  the  cabin  it- 
self, a  little  building  not  over  sixteen 
feet  square,  built  of  logs,  notched  and 
laid  together  pioneer  fashion.  The  logs 
are  worn  smooth  where  the  bark  has 
peeled  off  or  rotted,  and  now  they  are  a 
dirty  leaden  grey.  The  clapboard  roof 
is  in  fair  condition  and  the  puncheon 
floor  patched  as  though  "Shiftless  Tom," 
as  Abraham's  father  was  known,  had 
knelt  down  one  afternoon  and  done  the 
very  chore. 

Tall  farmer  boys  and  grizzled  old  men 
sprung  from  the  same  soil  and  nursed  at 
the  same  rough  land's  breast,  gazed  at 
the  cabin  from  daylight  on,  reinforced  by 
those  of  the  city  dwellers  who  had  come 
out  early  to  the  scene.  These  native  peo- 
ple had  known  the  cabin  since  childhood, 
but  they  stared  at  it  now  in  its  carnival 
trappings,  as  though  it  might  at  any 
time  glow  from  its  window  holes  with 
the  genius  that  was  in  the  place  before 
the  Lincolns  crossed  into  Indiana  and 
young  Abe  began  that  pilgrimage  from 
which  his  feet  were  not  to  rest  until  he 
reached  Ford's  theater. 


Loeb  and  members  of  the  centenary 
committee  entered  the  tent  to  the  ap- 
plause of  its  occupants  and  took  their 
seats  on  an  improvised  platform  near 
the  flower-mantled  cabin. 

Close  to  this  lay  -the  cornerstone  of 
the  new  memorial  temple  in  its  bed  of 
mortar  and  a  derrick  was  manned,  ready 
to  raise  the  huge  stone  into  place  when 
the  president  had  spread  the  cement  on 
its  broad  side  with  the  silver  trowel 
which  lay  upon  the  rostrum. 

Following  the  delivery  of  the  impres- 
sive invocation  former  Gov.  Joseph  Folk 
of  Missouri,  who  is  president  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  association,  uttered  some 
introductory  remarks,  telling  the  purpose 
of  the  association. 

Mr.   Folk   was  followed   by  President 
Roosevelt,  who  laid  the  cornerstone,  put-  } 
ting  into  its  receptacle  appropriate  pa-  , 
pers  which  were  sealed  by  Nicholas  Koe- 
nigstein   of  Hodgdenvllle  and  the  stone 
raised  into  place. 


Cabin  16  Feet  Square. 

The  tent  which  served  as  an  audi- 
torium was  roped  off  from  the  crowd 
which  gathered  around  the  hallowed 
spot.    In  the  center,  before  tne  platform 


Capital  of  Nation. 

Early  morning  revealed  that  Hodgen- 
vllle  had,  with  some  trepidation,  taken  a 
temporary  position  as  capital  of  the  na- 

I  tion.  The  little  place  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  brisk  Kentucky  town  with  a 
commercial  ,club,  a  mayor  and  corpora- 

I  tion  and  a  clean  main  street.  This,  as 
well  as  the  entire  residence  portion  and 

I  every  farm  house  passed  along  the  route 

II  to  the  Lincoln  farm,  was  shot  through 
with  the  colors  in  the  national  ensign. 
How  many   thousand  yards  of  bunting 

I  were  used  In  La  Rute  county  today  no 
j  one  will  ever  know. 

It  is  an  even  three  miles  from  the  depot 
to  the  farm,  and  the  farmers,  gloved  and 
|  holding  the  rein  over  the  backs  of  every 
j  quadruped  in  La  Rue,  gave  lifts  to  many 
I  a  centenary  jubilator  who  had  not  cal- 
|  culated  the  distance  from  Hodgenville  it- 
self to  the  dedication  site.  As  the  cabin 
itself  was  the  only  antique  on  actual 
\  display,  many  a  horse  and  perhaps  a 
shay  or  two  which  remembered  Lincoln 
passed  unsung. 

By  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  kind- 
ly Kentuckians,  whose  indigenius  co-op- 
eration made  the  entire  celebration  pos- 
sible in  a  rural  county.  The  native  cabin 
was  set  in  a  casket  of  flowers,  the  gift 
of  the  school  children  of  Kentucky. 

The  cabin  stands  a  half  mile  inside  the 
gate  of  the  farm,  and  as  none  was  al-  \ 
lowed  to  bring   his  vehicle  within  this  j 
gate  there  was  a  forking  delta  of  hu- 
manity  and   color   setting   toward  and 
around   the   cabin   during  the   time  be- 
fore  the  ceremonies,  and  when  it  was  i 
seen  that  there  was  no  more  room  with-  , 
in  the  tent.  'i 

Five  special  trains  that  set  out  early 
from  Louisville  kept  the  air  In  the  lit-  | 
tie  town  vibrant  with  their  whistles  un-  i 
til  near  the  hour  for  the  dedication.  The 
first  came  at  7:35  o'clock  with  spectators 
aboard;  the  second  and  third  an  hour 
apart,  and  tb*  fourth,  arriving  at  11 
o'clock,  brought  Gov.  Augustus  E.  Will- 
son  of  Kentucky  and  his  company  and 
staff.  A  long  drawn  out  toot  at  a  quar- 
ter of  9  announced  to  the  waiting  hun- 
dreds surrounding  the  station  the  presi- 
dent's train,  and  when  it  pulled  in  and 
the  distinguished  citizen  alighted  the  air 
cracked  with  Cheers. 

When  the  president,  his  wife  and 
daughter  Ethel  had  entered  the  two 
closed  carriages  reserved  for  them  and 
the  band  and  company  of  the  First  Ken- 
tucky regiment  had  formed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  line,  the  parade  was  ready 
to  move  on  to  the  cabin  site. 

Following'  the  band  and  the  soldiwe 
came  Governor  Willson  and  his  staff,  a 
score  of  Kentucky's  first  citizens  in  uni- 
form, and  after  these  the  cententary  com-  j 
mittee.  j 
No  traffic  was  permitted  on  the  road  j 
during  the  passage  of  the  procession,  but  I 
its  sides,  policed  by  mounted  officers,  , 
were  lined  with  the  legions  of  the  curi-  ; 

°UThe  parade  drew  up  at  the  side  of  the 
cabin  and  the  governor,  the  president, 
Mrs     Roosevelt,    Miss    Roosevelt,  Mr. 
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CORNER  STONE  LAID 


PHYSICAL  STRUCTURE  TO  MARK 
LINCOLN'S  PLACE  OF  BIRTH. 


PRESIDENT  A  LEADING  FIGURE 

if 


CEREMONIES  OF  FORENSIC  NA- 
_  TtTRE  INDULGED  IN. 

St  ♦i/X  c  tTij.rowA* 

REPLETE  WITH  NOVEL  IDEAS  j 
 Z*  /3rof 

Least  Interesting  of  These  Is  the  Char- 
acter of  the  Crowd  Composing  the 
Celebration — Addresses  by  Roose- 
velt, Govs.  Willson,  Folk  and  Secre- 
tary of  War  Wright. 

Hodgenville,  Ky.,  Feb.  12. — Hence- 
forth the  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lin- 
I  coin  is  to  be  marked  by  a  pile  of 
j  stone.    The  emancipator  of  a  race, 
I  and,  more  than  that,  the  liberator  of 
the  thought  of  a  nation,  builded  his 
own  monument  in  the  hearts  of  the 
world,   and  apparently  the  physical 
structure  which  has  now  found  a  be-  j 
ginning  at  the  place  where  Lincoln 
first  saw  the  light  take  the  simpler 
name  of  a  memorial.    It  is  to  be  a 
simple  but  classic  building  of  granite, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  com- 
pleted some,  time  next  fall,  when  the 
then  President  Taft  will  officiate  in  j 
dedicating  it  as  the  present  president,  j 
Theodore   Roosevelt,   today  officiated  i 
in  laying  its  foundation  stone. 

The  corner  stone  laying  took  place  1 
after  appropriate  forensic  ceremonies 
which  were  participated  in  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  Gov. 
Willson,  of  Kentucky;  former  Gov. ; 
Joseph  W.  Folk,  of  Missouri,  presi-  j 
dent  of  the  Lincoln  association;  Hon.  i 
Luke  E.  Wright,  secretary  of  war, 
who  spoke  as  an  ex-confederate  sol-  j 
dier;  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson,  of  ! 
New  York,  who  represented  the  union 
soldiers,  and  I.  T.  Montgomery,  of  ; 
Mississippi,  a  negro  and  an  ex-slave,  j 
Orators  from  All  Sides. 
With  one  exception  the  orators  rep- 
resented not  only  the  conflicting  sides  j 
in  the  great  struggle,  but  the  present 
generation  as  well.  The  two  principal; 
parties  and  the  white  and  black  races, 
as  well  as  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  spoke  from  the  same  plat- 
form  and  under  the  same  flag,  a 
splendid  new  specimen  of  the  stars 
and  stripes  fluttering  over  them. 

The  ceremony  was  full  of  interest- 
ing and  novel  features  apart  from  the 
occasion  which  inspired  it,  and  not 
the  least  interesting  of  which  was  the  ' 
epiP-ract  ••  -r  the  .  •  - '  ♦'-<?♦  -v.--- ■-'  ! 
the  celebration.  There  was  probably 
6.000  or  8.000  people  present.  Many 
Of  them  had  come  in  on  special  trains 
from  Louisville  and  other  Kentucky 
points,  and  some  had  been  attracted 
to  the  scene  as  far  away  as  Texas. 
The  bulk  of  the  assembly  was  com- 
posed, however,  of  the  country  folk 
from  Larue  county  and  adjaebnt 
counties. 

Contrast  in  Appearance  Only. 
The  site  of  the  birthplace  of  the 
great  American   is  in  an  outrof-the 
way  part  of  the  world,  but  while  there 
■was  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the 


I  country  men  and  the  city  bred  dig-  I  , 
|  nitaries  there  was  no  marked  differ-  I 
ence   in   deportment.     There  was  a 
notable   absence    of    negroes   in  the 
crowd,  but  those  present  were  wedged 
in  among  whites,  showing  that  none  ' 
had  been  kept  away  because  of  race  (  j 
prejudice.     Among     those   who  had 
!  been  expected  to  be  present  was  Mrs.  | 
|  Ben  Hardin  Helm,  the  only  surviving  j 
sister  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  92  years  old,  1 
but  she   was  kept  at  her  home  at 
Louisville,  much  to  the  regret  of  all,  ! 
by  her  infirmities. 

Weather  Is  Inclement. 
The  exercises  were  conducted  un-  ! 
der  a  wide  spreading  open  sided  tent,  | 
which  had  been  erected  alongside  the 
cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  born  100 
years  ago  today,  and  while  the  weath-  I 
er  might  have  been  worse,  it  was  suf-  j 
fioiently   disagreeable   to   render   the  | 
tent  useful. 

President  Roosevelt  and  his  party 
arrived  shortly  before  1  o'clock,  after 
a,  drive  over  a  heavy  red  clay  road 
from  Hodgenville,  and  five  minutes 
after  Gov.  Willson  called  the  assem- 
blage together  and  introduced  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  L.  Powell,  of  the  First  Chris- 
tian church  of  Louisville,  whe  deliv- 
ered ah  extemporaneous  prayer. 

The  speakers'  platform  was  small 
and  accommodated  few  except  the 
participants  in  the  exercises  and  the 
president's  immediate  family,  includ- 
ing Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Miss  Roosevelt, 
Mrs.  Augustus  E.  Willson,  Capt.  A.  W. 
Bute,  Dr.  Rixey  and  others. 

Exercises  Begin  at  1  O'clock. 
Commencing  with  Gov.  Willson's  ad- 
dress the  Speaking  began  at  1  o'clock, 
and  notwithstanding  there  Were  six 
set  speeches,  one  prayer  and  band 
music,  to  say  nothing  of  the  laying  of 
the  corner  stone,  the  entire  ceremony 
had  been  concluded  at  2:45  and  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  the  visitors 
had  begun  their  rough  carriage  ride 
back  to  Hodgenville. 

The  president  was  cordially  re- 
ceived. He  was  frequently  interrupt- 
ed by  applause,  but  it  was  always  well 
timed,  and  never  boisterous  enough 
to  cause  either  annoyance  or  much 
delay. 

Other  speakers  were  applauded.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  aroused  the  especial  enthu- 
siasm when  he  mounted,  a  chair  and 
gave  the  crowd  a  better  opportunity 
to  see  and  hear  him.  In  the  main 
he  confined  himself  closely  to  his 
manuscript,  but  at  the  beginning  de- 
parted from  it  to  make  reply  to  com- 
plimentary allusions  to  himself  by 
Gov.  Folk. 

President  Applies  the  Mortar. 
The  corner  stone  remained  sus- 
pended in  the  air  in  the  grasp  of  a 
big  derrick  erected  beside  the  tent 
while  the  oratory  was  in  progress, 
and  immediately  afterward  was  low- 
ered into  its  place  at  a  signal  from 
the  president,  who  applied,  the  first 
trowelful  of  the  mortar  that  will  hold 
it  in  its  place  during  the  coming  cen- 
turies. 

Skilfully  concealed  under  the  stone 
was  laid  a  metallic  box  containing 
copies  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  other  historic  docu- 
ments, some  of  which  were  placed  in 
it  by  the  president  and  others  by 
other  members  of  the  party.  Among 
the  contributors  to  this  treasure  were 
Clarence  Mackav,  Robert  J.  Collier 
and  Richard  Llo>  d  Jones,  of  New 
York,  all  of  whom  have  participated 
in-  the  movement  which  is  about  to 
result  in  the  memorial  building.  In 
This  part  of  the  ceremony  an  aged 
negro  took  a  leading  part.     He  was 

1  Isaac  T.  Montgomery,  of  Mound  BayT 
I  Miss,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  slave 
'  of  Jefferson  Davi>»,  president  of  the 
confederacy.    To  Montgomery  was  as- 
signed  the   appropriate   task  of  de- 
positing in  the  box  a  copy  of  Lincoln's 
emancipation    proclamation,    and  in 
doing  so  he  made  a  brief  speech  in 
which  he  referred  to  himself  "as  one 
of  the  former  millions  of  slaves  to 
whom  Lincoln  gave  freedom,  and  the 
representative  of  10,000,000  grateful 
■  negro  citizens." 

The  president  Boarded  his  train  for 


Louisville  at  3:45  p.  m.,  expecting  to 
arrive  at  Washington  about  2  p.  m. 
tomorrow. 

[President  Roosevelt's  address  will 
be  found  on  page  3.] 

Gen.  Wright's  Tribute. 
Gen.  Luke  E.  Wright,  secretary  of 
war,  paid  high  tribute  to  the  fame 
and  name  of  Lincoln.  He  declared 
that  Lincoln  "believed  that  slavery 
was  a  curse  and  a  great  moral  wrong; 
and,  in  believing  thus,"  he  added,  "he 
was  right."  After  speaking  of  the 
humble  origin  and  poor  opportunities 
which  Lincoln  had,  he  went  on  to 
refer  to  the  question  of  the  right  of 
state  secession,  declaring  that  "it 
would  be  unfair  to  say  that  there  was 
a  complete  unanimity  of  sentiment  ! 
upon  this  subject  on  either  side  of  ! 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line."  Secretary  1 
Wright  said  that  slavery  "was  not  '< 
alone  the  sin  of  the  south,  although  ; 
its  expiation  fell  heaviest  upon  her  ' 
people." 

In  speaking  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  he  said  that  through  it  all  he 
uttered  no  word  of  ill  will  or  malice 
toward  the  southern  people;  that  when 
Lincoln  saw  victory  resting  upon  the 
northern  arms  he  showed  no  feeling 
of  exultation;  that  if  he  had  lived 
there  would  have  been  a  speedy  union 
of  hearts  between  the  north  and  the 
south,  and  that  "reconstruction  did 
more  to  postpone  reconciliation  than 
did  the  war  itself." 

Gov.  Folk's  Address. 
Joseph  W.  Folk,  former  governor 
of  Missouri,  said: 

j    Here  on  this  farm,  10O  years  ago  today, 
1  was  born  the  strongest,  strangest,  gentlest 
character   the   republic   has   ever  known. 
His  work  was  destined  to  have  a  more 
far  reaching  influence  than  any  that  went 
before  him.  Until  recently  this  spot,  which 
should   be   hallowed   by  every  American, 
was  unnoticed  and  abandoned.    In  revering 
the  name  of  Lincoln  there  is  now  no  north 
nor  south  nor  east  nor  west.  There  is  but  I 
one  heart  in  all,  and  that  the  heart  of  ,' 
patriotic  America.    So  the  memorial  to  be  ', 
i  erected  here  by  south  as  well  as  north  will  i 
not  only  be  in  memory  of  Lincoln,  but  it  I 
will  be  a  testimony  that  the  fires  of  hatred 
kindled    by    the    fierce    civil    conflict  of 
nearly  half  a  century  ago  are  dead  and 
from  the  ashes  has  arisen  the  red  rose  of 
patriotism  to  a  common  country  and  loyal- 
ty to  a  common  flag.    It  will  be  a  monu- 
ment in  the  forward  progress  of  n  nation 
dedicated  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
mankind. 

Gov.  Willson  then  spoke  on  behalf 
of  Kentucky  for  her  greatest  son. 
Gen.   Grant    spoke    for    the  federal 


EXERCISES  IN  WASHINGTON. 

i  Wheels  of  the  National  Government  | 
i  Are  Stopped.  j 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  12. — Ex- 
I  cept  for  the  proceedings  in  the  lower  i 
house  of  congress  the  wheels  of  the  j 
national  government  stopped  today  in  ] 
honor  of  Lincoln's  birthday  anni-  j 
versary.  All  the  government  depart- 
ments and  leading  business  houses  < 
were  closed.  The  senate  had  ad-  I 
journed  over  until  Monday,  but  in  the  ! 
house  Lincoln's  famous  Gettysburg  | 
speech  was  read  by  Mr.  Boutell,  of  | 
Illinois. 

The  Brazilian  ambassador  received  j, 
j  a  dispatch  announcing  that  in  honor  , 
of  the  Lincoln  centenary  the  national 
flag  had  been  hoisted  on  all  the  fed- 
eral, state  and  municipal  buildings  in 
Brazil  and  the  Brazilian  warships  and 
fortresses  fired  a  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns. 

The  British.-. government's  message, 
I  sent  to  Ambassador  Bryce,  was  read 
in  the  house.    It  says:  • 

"His  majesty's  government  has 
learned  with  interest  the  preparations 
which  are  being  made  by  the  presi- 
dent and  people  of  the  United  States 
to  commemorate  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary next  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  name  is 
1  honored  in  this  country  for  his  noble 
work  in  the*  cause  of  emancipation. 
I  have  to  request  your  excellency  to  , 
take  an  opportunity  to  convey  to  the 
secretary  of  state  the  cordial  sym- 
■t  pathy  of  his  majesty's  government 
with  the  spirit  which  inspires  the.  Uni- 


ted  states  hi  tins  ceteDration  ang  tneir 
desire  to  share  in  paying  a  tribute  of 
honor  and  appreciation  to  the  strength 
and  simplicity  of  President  Lincoln's 
character,  which  not  only  conferred 
such  inestimable  benefits  on  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  tended  to  promote  the 
freedom  and  progress  of  the  human 
race." 

OBSERVED  AT  HARRISBURG. 

Vice  President  Fairbanks  Delivers 
Speech  of  the  Occasion, 
llafrisburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  12. — Vice 
President  Fairbanks  was  the  chief 
speaker  here  tonight  at  the  Lincoln 
daj  meeting,  which  concluded  an 
elaborate  observance  of  the  centen- 
nial,   including   school   and  religious 


Gov.  Stuart  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing, delivering  a  brief  address. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  was  the  recipient  of 
an  enthusiastic  welcome. 

Declaring  Lincoln  to  have  been  in 
the  fullest  and  best  sense  the  archi- 
tect of  his  own  career  and  "the  very 
incarnation    of   justice   and  mercy," 
Vice    President   Fairbanks  sketched 
the   life  of  the  martyred ,  president 
from  the  day  of  his  birth  to  his  death. 
The  day,  he  said,  was  a  sacred  one 
in   American   history  which  90,000,- 
000  of  people  had  set  apart  for  ap- 
propriate  observance.     He   spoke  of 
the     conditions  of    slavery  existing 
when    Lincoln   was  born,  touchingly 
referred  to  his  mother,  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  and  in  referring  to  Lincoln's 
environment  when  he  was  a  boy  said 
that  it  often  was  wondered  how,  un- 
der such  unpromising  conditions,  ho 
could  have  emerged  from  it  all  and 
risen  to  place  and  power  unattainable 
by  those  who,  in  the  ordinary  under- 
standing, were  more  favorably  situ- 
ated.   "Who  among  all  the  men  of  his 
day?"  the  vice     president  inquired, 
"has   produced  utterances  so   classic  j 
and  lofty  and  which  will  survive  so 
long  as  manv  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  i 
Lincoln?"    It  was  impossible  to  think,  , 
he  said,  that  schools,  colleges  or  uni-  j 
versities  could  have  increased  the  in-  j 
tellectual  or  moral  stature  of  Lincoln,  j 
"He  was  the  marvelous  product  of  the 
great  school  of  nature.    He  kept  close  j 
to  nature's  heart,  close  to  the  peo-  | 
pie,  close  to  the  soil." 

SERVICES  IN  GOTHAM. 


More  Than  a    Million    People  Pay 
Homage  to  Ldncoln. 
New  York,  Feb.  12. — Beautiful  and 
sincere  was  the  homage  paid  here  to- 
day to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln.    In     practically     every  school 
house,   church   and     hall  memorial 
services  were  held,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  more  than  1,000,000  people  par- 
I  ticipated. 

More  than  500,000  children  at- 
tended exercises  In  the  561  public 
school  houses,  and  it  was  an  inspiring 
sight  to  see  the  eager  interest  young 
America  took  in  the  deeds,  sayings 
and  life  of  the  man  whose  figure 
looms  so  large  in  the  century  just 


Tonight  there  were  scores  of  Lin- 
coln meetings  for  the  elders  and  a 
dozen  or  more  Lincoln  dinners  at 
leading  hotels,  at  which  the  praise 
of  the  martyr  president  was  sung 
All  in  all,  the  celebration  today  was 
the  most  hearty  and  widespread  of  its 
kind  ever  seen  here. 

The  city's  official  celebration  was 
held  in  Cooper  Union  in  the  hall  in 
which  Lincoln  made  his  first  public 
address  in  the  east.  Mayor  George 
B.  McClellan,  presided  and  addresses 
of  appreciation  and  tribute  to  Lin- 
coln were  delivered  by  Joseph  H 
Choate  and  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott' 
A  memorial  tablet  placed  in  the 
middle  column  at  the  back  of  the 
j  stage  was  unveiled. 


BIRTHPLACE  OF 
LINCOLN  IS  HIS 


L 


Emancipator  Builded  His 
Own  Monument  in  Heart 
of  the  World. 


ALL  FACTIONS  AND 
RACES  REPRESENTED 


President,    Governors,  Republi- 
cans,   Democrats,  Unionists, 
Confederates,     Member  of 
Cabinet  and  Former  Slave, 
Owned  by  Jefferson 
Davis,  Unite. 


HOLGENVILLH,  KY„  February  12, 
—Henceforth  the  birthplace  ofl 
Abraham     Lincoln     is     to'  be  ( 
marked  by  a  pile  of  stone.    The'eman-  l 


cipator  of 


a  race,  and  more  than  that, 


the    liberator   of    the   thought   of  c 
nation,  builded  his  own  monument  in  , 
the   heart   of   the   world,   and  appro-  f 
priately  the  physical  structure  which 
has   now   found   a   beginning  at  the  j 
place   where    Lincoln   first   saw     the  I 
light   takes   the  simpler  name  of     a  j 
memorial.     It  is  to  be  a  simple  but 
classic  building  of  granite,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  be  completed  some 
time  next  fall,  when  the  then  Presi- 
dent Taft  will  officiate  in  dedicating 
it  as  the  present  President,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  to-day  officiated  in  laying 
its  foundation  stone. 

The  corner-stone  laying  took  place 
after  appropriate  forensic  ceremonies, 
which  were  participated  in  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Gover- 
nor Augustus  E.  Willson,  of  Kentucky; 
Former  Governor  Joseph  W.  Folk,  of 
Missouri,  president  of  the  Lincoln  Farm 
Association;  Hon.  Luke  E.  Wright,  Sec- 
retary of  War,  who  spoke  as  an  ex- 
Confederatc  soldier;  General  James 
Grant  Wilson,  of  New  York,  who  rep- 
resented the  Union  soldiers,  and  I  T. 
Montgomery,  of  Mississippi,  a  negro 
and  an  ex-slave.  With  one  exception, 
the  orators,  representing  not  only  the 
conflicting  sides  in  tee  great  struggle, 
but  the  present  generation  as  well;  the 
two  political  parties  and  the  white  and 
black  races,  as  well  as  the  different 
sections  of  the  countryt  fjpoke  from  the 
same  platform,  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  fluttering  over  them.  There 
were  probably  6,000  or  S,000  people 
present. 

President  ArriTes. 

President  Roosevelt  and  bis  imme- 
diate party  arrived  shortly  before  X 
o'clock,  after  a  drive  over  a  heavy 
red  clay  road  from  Hodgenville.  and 
five  minutes  afterwards  Governor 
Willson  called  the  assemblage  to- 
gether. 

The  President  was  cordially  and 
deferentially  received.  He  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  applause,  but 
it  was  always  well-timed,  and  never 
boisterous  enough  to  cause  either  an- 
noyance or  much  delay.  Other  speak- 
ers were  also  liberally  applauded. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  aroused  especial  en- 
thusiasm when  he  mounted  a  chair  and 
gave  the  crowd  a  better  opportunity 
to  see  and  hear  him.  In  the  main  he 
confined  himself  closely  to  hia  manu- 
script, but  at  the  beginning  departed 
from  it  to  make  reply  to  complimen- 
tary allusions  to  himself  by  Governor 
Folk.  The  extemporaneous  part  of 
the  speech  was  in  part  as  follows: 
Conglomeration  of  Parties. 

"Here  we  have  to  greet  us  men  of 
both  political  parties,  men  represent- 
ing the  North  and  the  South.  We  have 
a  Governor  of  Kentucky  of  one  party, 
and  the  last  presidential  election  your 
State  went  the  other  way;  we  have  art 
ex-Governor  of  Missouri  of  the  other 
party,  and  at  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion his  State  went  the  other  way. 

"You  see,  Governor  Folk,  the  'strang- 
er' is  growing  less  and  less  mysterious. 

"And,  then,  we  are  greeted  by  ex- 
Confederates  and  ex-Union  men,  and 
an  ex-Confederate  and  an  ex-Union 
soldier  are  to  speak;  and  the  ex-Con- 
federate is  in  rny  Cabinet  as  Secre- 
tary of  War.  He  does  not  belong  to 
my  political  party,  but  he  and  I  have 
stood  for  the  same  national  principles 
of  recent  years,  and,  indeed,  for  the 
same  presidential  candidates,  and  he  i.s 
part  of  an  entirely  harmonious  admin- 
istration." 


Layisig  of  Stone. 

The  corner-stone  remaiued  sus- 
pended in  the  air  in  the  grasp  of  a 
big  derrick  erected  beside  the  tent 
while  the-  oratory  was  in  progress, 
and  immediately  afterwards  was  low- 
ered into  its  place  at  a  signai  from 
the  President,  who  applied  the  first 
trowelfull  of  mortar  that  will  hold 
it  in  its  place  during  the  coming  cen- 
turies. 

.  Skilfully  concealed  under  the  stone 
was  laid  a  metallic  box  containing 
copies  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  other  important.  His- 
toric documents,  some  of  which  were 
placed  in  it  by  the  President.  In  this 
part  of  the  ceremony  an  aged  negro 
took  a  leading  part.  He  was  Isaac  T, 
Montgomery,  of  Mound  Bayou,  Miss., 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  slave  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy, who.  like  Lincoln,  was  a 
native  of  Kentucky.  To  Montgomery 
was  assigned  the  appropriate  task 
of  depositing  in  the  box  a  copy  of 
Lincoln's  emancipation  proclamation, 
and  in  doing  so  he  made  a  brief  speech, 
m  which  he  referred  to  himself  as 
"one  of  the  former  millions  of  slaves 
to  whom  Lincoln  gave  freedom  and 
the  representative  of  10,000,000  grate- 
ful negro  citizens."  He  was  the  one 
speaker  who  was  not  on  the  stand,  an 
omission  due  to  the  fact  that  hia; 
speech  was  not  made  from  there. 

The  President  boarded  his  train  for 
Louisville  at  3:45  P.  M.,  expecting  to 
arrive  at  Washington  about  2  P.  M. 
to-morrow. 

President  Roosevelt's  Address. 

We  have  met  here  to  celebrate  the' 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
one  of  the  two  greatest  Americans;  of 
one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest  men 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  of  one  of 
the  greatest  men  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. This  Vail.-splitter,  this  boy  who 
passed  his  ungainly  youth  in  the  dire 
poverty  of  the  poorest  of  the  frontier 


alone  can  carry  it  through  are  rarely) 
able  to  do  justice  to  the  deep  convic-  j 
tions  of  those  with  whom  they  grapple  | 
in  mortal  strife.     At  such  times  men  j 
see  through   a.   glass1  darkly;   to   only  i 
the  rarest  and  loftiest  spirits  is  vouch-  ' 
safed  that  clear  vision  which  gradually! 
comes  to  all,  even  to  the  lesser,  as  the  I 
struggle     fades     into     distance     and  \ 
wounds  are  forgotten,  and  peace  -creeps 
back   to    the    hearts    that    were  hurt. 
But  to  Lincoln  was  given  this  supreme 
vision.    He  did  not  hate  the  man  from 
Whom  he  differed.     Weakness  was  as 
foreign   as   wickedness   to   his  stroi 
gentle  nature;  but  his  courage  was  of 
a  quality  so  high   that  it  needed  no 
bolstering  of   dark   passion.     He  saw 
clearly  that  the  same   high  qualities, 
the  same  courage  and  willingness  for 
self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  the  right 
as  it  was  given  tnem  to  see  the  right, 
belonged  both  to  the  men  of  ttie  Norta 
and  to  the  men  of  the  South. 

As  the  years  roll  by,  and  as  all  of 
us,  wherever  we  dwell,  grow  to  feel 
an  equal  pride  in  the  valor  and  self-  | 
devotion  alike  of  the  men  who  wore  | 
the  blue  and  the  men  who  wore  the 
gray,  so  this  whole  nation  will  grow 
to  feel  a  peculiar  sense  of  pride  in 
the  man  whose  blood  was  shed  for  the 
union  of  his  people  and  for  the  free- 
dom of  a  race,  the  lover  of  his  country 
and  of  all  mankind,  the  mightiest  of 
the  mighty  men  who  mastered  the 
mighty    days — Abraham  Lincoln. 


\ 


NEW  MOUNT  VERNON 


HODGE  VI  1.1,13,    IvV.,    TO  BECOMI 
SOITHERN  MECCA. 


WHERE  LINCOLN  WAS  BORN 


CENTER    (IF    INTEREST    IN  CERE- 
MONIES OF  TODAY. 


President  Roosevelt  to  I^ay  Corner- 
stone   of    Memorial  Building 
Now   Being-  Erected  to 
Martyr  Executive. 

HODGENVILLE,  Ky„  Feb.  11.— The 
centenary  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth 
will  be  observed  generally  throughout 
the  United  States,  but  nowhere  will 
the  commemoration  exercises  com- 
mand more  interest  than  those  to  be 
held  in  this  little  town  on  February 
12.  Two  miles  from  here  on  the  Lin- 
coln farm,  which  has  been  purchased 
by  a  national  association,  formed  for 
the  purpose,  President  Roosevelt  will 
lay  the  corner  stone  of  a  memorial 
building  now  being  erected  by  popular 
subscription  to  mark  Lincoln's  birth- 
place and  to  protect  for  all  times  the 
little  log  cabin  in  which  the  martyr 
president  was  born. 

The  centenary  address  on  this  oc- 
casion wil  be  delivered  by  President 
Roosevelt.  General  Luke  B.  Wright, 
the  secretary  of  war,  will  speak  on  be- 
half of  the  confederate  soldiers.  Gen- 
eral Grant  Wilson  will  represent  the 
A-eterans  of  the  union  army  and  Lin- 
coln's native  state  will  be  represented 
by  Governor  Augustus  E.  Willson  of 
Kentucky.  Other  address.es  will  be 
made  by  Bishop  Galloway  of  Missis- 
sippi and  ex-Governor  Joseph  W.  Folk 
of  Missouri. 

A  Second  Mount  Vernon. 

Hodgenville,  which  is  near  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  state  of  Ken- 
tuck  and  not  far  from  the  center  of 
population  of  the  United  States,  prom- 
ises o  become  a  new  Mecca  in  Amer- 
i<  a  and  the  Lincoln  farm  a  second 
Mount  Vernon.  Although  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  other  homes  there  is  a 
sentiment  about  his  birthplace  that 
does  not  attach  to  any  of  them.  He 
lived  here  for  eight  years  and  before 
he  left,  knew  very  much  of  what  Mark 
Twain  calls  "the  model  little  farm  that 
raised  a  man."  He  went  swimming 
in  the  nearby  creek  and  by  the  light 
from  the  huge  fireplace  in  the  little  one 
room  cabin  he  learned  his  first  les- 
sons. 

It  was  in  1806  that  Thomas  Lincoln 
brought  his  bride,  Nancy  Hanks,  and 
established  the  rude  little  home  that 
three  years  later  was  to  welcome  into 
the  world  the  future  president.  Their's 
was  the  rough  life  of  pioneers;  the 
farm  was  then  as  it  is  now  a  sterile 
piece  of  land  and  to  make  both  ends 
meet  the  older  Lincoln  did  odd  jobs 
of  carpentry  in  the  vicinity,  besides 
working  the  farm.  The  actual  neces- 
sities of  life  were  seldom  lacking,  but 
it  was  a  life  of  severe  poverty.  For 
some  years  Thomas  Lincoln  served  as 
a  county  supervisor  of  public  roads, 
an    imDortant   position   in   that  time. 


Land  owners  paid  their  poll  tax  with 
pick  and  shovel  then,  and  on  road- 
mending  days  he  used  to  take  little 
Abe  along,  both  for  company  and  for 
help.  There  are  old-timers  here  now 
who  claim  that  there  is  not  a  section 
of  the  old  pike  within  several  miles  of 
his  home  along  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln has  not  played  or  on  which  he 
has  not  driven  his  ox  team. 

Never  Forget  First  Home. 

At  this  time  Kentucky  offered  few 
allurments  to  a  poor  man  and  in  1814 
the  Lincolns  sold  the  little  farm  and 
moved  to  Indiana.  Subsequently 
Abraham  Lincoln  moved  into  Illinois 
and  the  rest  is  history.  But  tbrought 
all  the  years  that  followed  he  never 
forgot  his  first  home.  He  rarely  re- 
ferred to  it,  but  after  he  had  become 
president  of  the  United  States  he.  is 
known  to  have  said.  "When  the  war 
is  over  I  would  like  very  much  ta 
visit  my  old  Kentucky  home.  I  re- 
member it  well." 

But  he  never  did  return  and  the 
farm  and  the  little  log  cabin  had  a 
varied  history.  Thomas  Lincoln  sold 
the  place  to  a  family  named  Creal  and 
it  remained  in  their  hands  for  over 
seven  years.  Its  beautiful  rock  spring 
was  apparently  its  one  redeeming  fea- 
ture and  only  recently  has  anyone 
awakened  to  the  realization  that  these 
one  hundred  and  ten  acres  .had  any 
value  beyond  their  yield  in  corn  and 
sorghum.  From  time  to  time  news- 
papers have  announced  that  the  Lin- 
coln birthplace  farm  was  to  be  sold 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  only 
changed  hands  twice  since  Thomas 
Lincoln's  original  transfer.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  given  into  the  man- 
agement  of  a   Rev.   J.   W.  Bingham, 
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who  removed  the  log  cabin  to  the  ex- 
hibition at  Nashville,  and  later  sold 
it  to  some  exhibitors  who  took  it 
about  the  country  as  a  traveling  show. 
But  a  year  or  two  ago  the  logs  were 
found  in  a  cellar  at  College  Point, 
Long  island,  where  it  was  stored  and 
with  ceremony  it  was  restored  to  its 
original  site. 

Collier  Sought  to  Buy. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Collier  of  New  York 
had  been  negotiating  for  the  property 
and  upon  the  appearance  of  this  no- 
tice he  dispatched  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd 
Jones  to  Hodgenville  with  instruc- 
tions to  buy  the  place  if  possible. 

The  day  "set  for  the  bidding  was 
Monday,  and  as  the  laws  forbade  Sun- 
day railway  operation  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, Elizabethtown,  twelve  miles 
away,  was  as  near  as  Mr.  Jones  could 
come  by  rail  before  Monday  noon.  At 
the  little  hotel  in  Elizabethtown  Mr. 
Jones  met  two  individuals  who  he 
learned  were  sent  on  the  same  mission 
as  himself.  One  represented  a  promi- 
nent eastern  merchant,  the  other  a 
distilling  concern  which  recognized  the 
commercial  value  of  tne  pure  water 
from  the  rock  spring  and  the  bottle 
label  bearing  the  inscription  "Lincoln 
Birthplace  Whisky."  Both  had  come 
with  the  instructions  to  "bid  it  in," 
and  the  sentiment  which  they  dis- 
played about  their  mission  was  in- 
tense. It  eventually  worked  their  ruin 
for  before  evening  their  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm had  been  stimulated  to  a 
high  degree,  and  by  midnight  both 
were  peaceably  abed. 

Mr.  Jones  came  here  by  buggy  early 
the  next  morning  and  sought  out  the 
commissioner  who  was  to  conduct  the 
sjale.  With  the  thought  of  the  two 
gentlemen  who  were  still  resting  In 
Elizabethtown  he  tried  to  pursuade 
the  commissioner  to  start  ^he  sate 
promtly  at  10  o'clock.  But  that  official 
was  for  having  it  in  the  afternoon 
Finally  12:30  was  agreed  upon  as  a 
compromise.  A  horse  auction  the  same 
day  excited  more  interest  among  the 
citizens  of  the  village  and  it  was  but 
a  small  crowd  that  gathered  about  the 


court      house,    when  Commissioner 
Handley  announced  that  he  was  ready  I 
to  sell  the  Rock  Spring  farm. 
Bought  It  for  $3,600. 

The  bidding  started  at  $1,500  and 
was  gradually  worked  up  to  $3,600  at 
which  price  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Col- 
ier's  representative.  After  the  papers 
had  been  properly  drawn  and  recorded 
Mr.  Jones  started  to  drive  bacic  to 
Elizabethtown,  and  encountered  one  of 
the  belated  bidders  who  was  merciless- 
ly hurrying  his  horse  to  reach  the  auc- 
tion in  time  to  bid.  An  indignant 
salution  greeted  Mr.  Jones'  announce- 
ment that  the  Lincoln  farm  was  in  his 
pocket. 

'What  am.  I  to  say  when  I  get  back?" 
the  other  shouted  in  dismay.  "I'll 
gjve  you  $10,000  for  it  right  now."  But 
Mr.  Collier  had  a  better  use  for  the 
place  and  it  was  not  handed  over.  In- 
stead he  interested  a  group  of  repre- 
sentative American  citizens  in  form- 
ing a  national  association  for  the  pre- 
servation of  this  ground.  This  group 
of  citizens  organized  the  Lincoln  farm 
association,  which  was  premtly  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  The  title  of  the  Lincoln 
birthplace  was  transferred  to  this  as- 
sociation and  the  program  for  enrarg- 
ing  the  membership  of  the  society  was 
at  once  begun.  In  order  to  make  tne 
memorial  to  Lincoln  represent  the 
tributes  of  all  the  people  no  contribu- 
tion of  more  than  twenty- five  dollars 
has  been  accepted  and  anyone  con- 
tributing as  small  a  sum  as  twenty- 
five  cents  is  entitled  to  membershrp  in 
the  organization. 


MISS  GREEN  TO  BE  MARRIED. 

GALT,  Ont.,  Feh.  11.— Miss  K.  L.  Wilkes 
of  this  city  is  notifying  her  friends  in 
Gap  of  the  following  announcement  made 
this  week  to  their  family  and  intimate 
friends: 

Mrs.  Hetty  Green.  New  York,  an- 
nounces the  engagement  of  her  only 
d.n  u  2,1  iter.  Miss  Silvia,  to  Mr.  Matthew 
Astoj-  Wilkes.  New  York,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Matthew  Wilkes,  Cruickston 
Park.  Gait.  Ont." 


Hodgenville  Cabin 


Hodgenville,  Ky.,  Feb.  11.— [Special.]— 
The  centenaiw  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birth  will  be  observed  generally  through- 
out the  United  States,  but  nowhere  will 
the  commemoration  exercises  command 
more  interest  than  those  to  be  held  in 
this  little  town.  Two  miles  from  here,  on 
the  Lincoln  farm,  which  has  been  pur- 
chased by  a  national  association,  formed 
for  the  purpose,  President  Roosevelt  will 
lay  the  cornerstone  of  a  memorial  build- 
ing now  being  erected  by  popular  sub- 
scription to  mark  Lincoln's  birthplace 
and  to  protect  for  all  times  the  little  log 
cabin  in  which  the  martyr  President  was 
born. 

New  Mecca  In  America. 


Hodgenville,  which  is  near  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky and  not  far  from  the  center  of  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States,  promises  to 
become  a  new  Mecca  in  America  and  the 
Lincoln  farm  a  second  Mount  Vernon. 
Although  Abraham  Lincoln  had  other 
homes  there  is  a  sentiment  about  his 
birthplace  that  does  not  attach  to  any 
of  them.  He  lived  here  for  eight  years, 
and  before  he  left  knew  very  much  of 
what  Mark  Twain  calls  the  little  farm 
that  raised  a  man."  He  went  swimming 
in  the  nearby  creek,  and  by  the  light  from 
the  huge  fireplace  in '  the  little  one-room 
cabin  he  learned  his  first  lessons. 

It  was  in  1807  that  Thomas  Lincoln 
brought  his  bride,  Nancy  Hanks,  and  es- 
tablished the  rude  little  home  that  two 
years  later  was  to  welcome  into  the  world 
the  future  President.  Their' s  was  the 
rough  life  of  pioneers;  the  farm  was  then, 
as  it  is  now,  a  sterile  piece  of  land,  and 
to  make  both  ends  meet  the  elder  Lincoln 
did  odd  jobs  of  carpentry  in  the  vicinity, 
besides  working  the  farm.  The  actual 
necessity  of  life  were  seldom  lacking,  but 
it  was  a  life  of  severe  poverty.  For  many 
years  Thomas  Lincoln  served  as  a  county 
supervisor  of  public  roads,  an  important 
position  in  that  time.  Landowners  paid 
their  polltax  with  pick  and  shovel  then, 
and  on  road-mending  days  he  used  to 
take  little  Abe  along,  both  for  company 
and  for  help.  There  are  old-timers  here 
now  who  claim  that  there  Is  not  a  section 
of  the  old  pike  within  several  miles  of  his 
home  along  which  Abraham  Lincoln  has 
not  played  or  on  which  he  has  not  driven 
his  ox  team. 

Moves  To  Indiana. 


At  this  time  Kentucky  offered  few  al- 
lurements to  a  poor  man,  and  in  1814  the 
Llncolns  sold  the  little  farm  and  moved 
to  Indiana.  Subsequently  Abraham  Lin- 
coln moved  into  Illinois,  and  the  rest  is 
history.  But  thr'ough  all  the  years  that 
followed  he  never  forgot  his  first  home. 


He  rarely  referred  to  it,  but  after  he  had 
become  President  of  the  United  States  he 
is  known  to  have  said:  "When  the  war  la 
over  I  would  like  very  much  to  visit  my 
old  Kentucky  home.  I  remember  it  well." 

But  he  never  did  return,  and  the  farm 
and  the  little  log  cabin  had  a  varied  his- 
tory. Thomas  Lincoln  sold  the  place  to  a 
family  named  Creal,  and  it  remained  in 
their  hands  for  over  seventy  years.  Its 
beautiful  rock  spring  was  apparently  its 
one  redeeming  feature,  and  only  recently 
has  anyone  awakened  to  the  realization 
that  these  110  acres  had  any  value  beyond 
their  yield  in  corn  and  sorghum.  Frortl 
time  to  time  newspapers  have  announced 
that  the  Lincoln  birthplace  was  to  be* 
sold,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  only 
changed  hands  twice  since  Thomas  Lin- 
coln's original  transfer.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  given  into  the  management  of  i  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Bingham,  who  removed  the 
log  cabin  to  the  exhibition  at  Nashville, 
and  later  sold  it  to  some  exhibitors  who 
took  it  about  the  country  as  a  traveling 
show.  But  a  year  or  two  ago  the  logs, 
were  found  in  a  cellar  at  College  Point,; 
Long  Island,  where  it  was  stored,  and) 
with  ceremony  was  restored  to  its  origin 
nal  site. 

Farm  In  Litigation. 

The  farm  itself  has  been  the  subject 
of  litigation  for  several  years,  and  efforts 
have  been  made  by  various  interests  to 
use  it  for  one  purpose  or  another.  Many 
schemes  have  been  suggested  from  time 
to  time,  but  none  of  them  have  boi-ne 
any  large  national  significance.  Finally, 
in  1905,  it  was  advertised  that  "on  August 
28  the  Lincoln  farm  was  to  be  sold  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  and  2  from  the 
courthouse  steps  at  public  outcry  and  to 
the  highest  bidder." 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Collier,  of  New  York  City, 
had  been  negotiating  for  the  property, 
and  upon  the  appearance  of  this  notice 
he  dispatched  Mr.  Ricard  Lloyd  James  to 
Hodgenville  with  instructions  to  buy  the 
place  if  possible. 

The  day  set  for  the  bidding  was  Mon- 
day, and  as  the  laws  forbade  Sunday  rail- 
way operation  in  this  neighborhood,  Eliz- 
abethtown,  twelve  miles  away,  was  as 
near  as  Mr.  Jones  could  come  by  rail  be- 
fore Monday  noon.  At  the  little  hotel  in 
Elizabethtown  Mr.  Jones  met  two  indi- 
vidauls  who  he  learned  were  sent  on  the 
same  mission  as  himself.  One  represented 
a  prominent  Eastern  merchant,  the  other 
a  distilling  concern,  which  recognized  the 
commercial  value  of  the  pure  water  from 
the  rock  spring  and  the  bottle  label  bear- 
ing the  inscription  "Lincoln  Birthplace 
Whisky."  Both  had  come  with  the  in- 
structions to  "bid  it  in,"  and  the  senti- 
ment which  they  displayed  about  their 
mission,  was  intense.  It  eventually  work- 
ed thoir  ruin,  for  before  evening  their  pa- 
triotic enthusiasm  had  been  stimulated  to 


a  high  degree,  and  by  midnight  both  were 
peaceably  abed. 

Story  of  the  Sale. 

Mr.  Jones  came  here  by  buggy  early 
the  next  ,  morning  and  sought  out  the 
commissioner  who  was  to  conduct  the 
sale.  With  the  thought  of  the  two  gent- 
lemen who  were  still  resting  in  Elizabeth- 
town  he  tried  to  persuade  the  commis- 
sioner( to  start  the  sale  promptly  "at  10 
o'clock.  But  that  official  was  for  having 
it  in  the  afternoon.  Finally  12'30  o'clock 
was  agreed  upon  as  a  compromise.  A 
horse  auction  the  same  day  excited  more 
interest  among  the  citizens  of  the  village 
and  it  was  but  a  small  crowd  that  gath- 
ered about  the  courthouse  when  Com- 
missioner Handley  announced  that  ho 
was  ready  to  sell  the  Rock  Spring  farm. 
The  bidding  started  at  $1,500  and  was 
gradually  worked  up  to  $3,600,  at  which 
price  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Collier's  repre- 
sentative. After  the  papers  had  been 
properly  drawn  and  recorded  Mr.  Jones 
started  to  drive  back  to  Elizabethtown 
and  encountered  one  of  the  belated  bid- 
ders who  was  mercilessly  hurrying  his 
horse  to  reach  the  auction  in  time  to 
bid.  An  indignant  salutation  greeted  Mr. 
Jones'  announcement  that  the  Lincoln 
Farm  was  in  his  pocket. 

Had  Deed  In  His  Pocket. 


"What  am  T/to  say  when  I  get  back?" 
the  other  shouted  in  dismay.  "I'll  give 
you  $10,000  for  it  right  now,"  but  Mr. 
Collier  had  a  better  use  for  the  place  and 
'  it.  was  not  handed  over.  Instead  he  in- 
I  terested  a  group  of  representative  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  forming  a  national  as- 
sociation for  the  preservation  of  this 
i  ground.  This  group  of  citizens  organized 
I  'the  Lincoln  Farm  Association,  which  was 
'  promptly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  title  of  the 
Lincoln  birthplace  was  transferred  to  this 
association  and  the  programme  for  en- 
larging the  membership  of  the  society  was 
at  once  begun.  In  order  to  make  the  me- 
morial to  Lincoln  represent  the  tributes 
of  all  the  people  no  contribution  of  more 
than  $25  has  been  accepted,  and  anyone 
contributing  as  small  a  sum  as  25  cents 
is  entitled  to  membership  In  the  organ- 
ization. 

Since  this  time  about  20,000  subscriptions 
have  been  received,  averaging  a  little 
1'  than  $1.40  to  a  member.  With  these 
funds  the  trustees  bought  the  cabin  in 
which  Lincoln  was  born  and  set  it  up 
lion  its  original  site;  they  have  com- 
iraenced  the  memorial  building  which  Is  to 
j  i  over  the  cabin  and  they  have  made 
;,)lans  for  developing  the  farm  into  a  beau- 
tiful park. 


z/n  jcf\ 


Hodgenville  CaMn 


KENTUCKY  -  HODGENVILLE  -  Shrine  dedicated 


REVERENCE  \ 
TO  LINCOLN1 


Eight  Thousand  People  Congre-  > 
gate  at  Little  Farm  Where  j 
Emancipator  Was  Born  to  Wit- 
ness Beginning  of  Granite 
Memorial. 


SLAYE  OF  JEFF  DAVIS 
AIDS  IN  CEREMONIES 

President  Eoosevelt  Lays  Corner- 
stone, Gov.  Willson,  Ex-Gov. 
Eolk,  Secy.  Wright  and  Gen. 
James  G.  Wilson  the  Speaking 
Corps. 

Hodgenville,   Ky.,   February  12. — 
iceforth  the  birthplace  of  Abra- 
Lincoln  is  to  be  known  by  a 
lark  of  granite.      The  eraanci- 
a  race,  the  liberator  of  the 
fht  of  a  nation,  builded 
monument  in  the  heart 
world,    and  appropriately 
sical   structure   which  has 

beginning    at    the  pi 
re   Lincoln   firs.t  saw  the  light 
ces  the  simpler  name  of  a  mem- 
orial. 

It  is  to  be  a  simple  but  classic 
building  of  granite,  and  it  is  hop-  | 
ed  that  it  may  completed  some  J 
time  next  fall,  when  the  then  pres- 
Ident  Taft  will  officiate  in  dedicat- 
ing it  as  the  present  president, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  today  officiated 
in  laying  its  foundation  stone. 

The  cornerstone  laying  took  j 
place  after  appropriate  forensic 
ceremonies  which  were  participat- 
ed in  by  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  Gov.  Augustus  E.  Will- 
son,  of  Kentucky;  ex-Gov.  Joseph 
W.  Folk,  of  Missouri,  president  of 
the  Lincoln  Farm  association;  Luke 
E.  "Wright,  secretary  of  war,  who 
spoke  as  an  ex-Confederate  soldier; 
Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson,  of  New 
York,  who  represented  the  Union 
soldier,  and  X.  T.  Montgomery,  of 
Mississippi,  a  negro  and  an  ex-slave, 

With  one  exception  the  orators, 
representing  not  only  the  conflict- 
ing- sides  in  the  great  struggle,  but 
the  present  generation  as  well,  the 
two  political  parties  and  the  white 
and  black  races  as  well  as  the  dif- 
ferent sections  pi;  the  country, 
spoke  from  the  same  platform  and 
with  the  same  flag,  a  splendid  new 
specimen  of  the  stars  and  stripes, 


fluttering  over  them. 


Mirny  Novel  Feature*. 

The  ceremony  was  full  of  inter-  I 
-ing-  and  novel  features      apart  i 
from    the   occasion   which   inspired  | 
and    not    the    least  interesting 
lie    character    of    the  crowd 
omposed  the  audience.  There 
robably     6,000  or  8,000  peo-  j 
ent.  Many  of  them  had  come  ' 
pecial  trains  from  Louisville 
er  Kentucky  centers,  and 
had    been    attracted    to  the 
scene  from  far  away  states. 

The  bulk  of  the  assembly  was 
composed,  however,  of  the  country 
folk  from  Larue  and  adjacent  coun-  I 
ties.  The  site  of  the  birthplace  of! 
the  great  American  is  an  out-of-the-  | 
way  corner  of  the  world,  but  while  i 
there  was  contrast  in  the  appear- j 
ance  of  the  countrymen  and  the 
city-bred  dignitaries,  there  was  no 
marked  difference  in  deportment. 
There  was  a  notible  absence  of  ne- 
groes in  the  crowd,  but  those  pres- 
ent were  wedged  in  among  the 
whites,  showing  that  none  had  been 
kept  away  by  race  prejudice. 

Mrs.  Helm  Not  Present. 

Among  those  who  had  been  ex- 
pected to  be  present  was  Mrs.  Ben 
Hardin  Helm,  the  only  surviving 
sister  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  92  years  old,  I 
but  she  was  kept  at  her  home  in  ] 
Louisville,  much  to  the  regret  of  all,  | 
by  her  infirmities. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  un-  I 
der  a  widespreading.  open-sided 
tent,  which  had  been  erected  along- 
side the  cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  i 
born  100  years  ago  today,  and,  while 
tlie  weather  might  have  been  worse, 
it  was  sufficiently  disagreeable  to 
render  the  tent  useful.  Raw  and  i 
damp  as  was  the  atmosphere,  the  j 
large  throng  stood  with  bared  heads 
during  the  hour  and  three-quarters  | 
consumed  by  the  ceremonies  and,  ] 
discouraging  as  was  the  weather, 
there  was  liberal  and  judicious  ap-  | 
plause. 

There  was  an  earnestness  of  ex-  ' 
pression  and  it  was  evident  that 
most  of  those  there  felt  that  they  , 
were  engaged  in  paying  a  long  de- 
served tribute  to  a  national  hero. 

President  Roosevelt  and  his  im- 
mediate party  arrived  shortly  be- 
fore 1  o'clock,  after  a  drive  over  a 
heavy  red  clay  road  from  Hodgen- 
ville, and  five  minutes  afterwards 
Gov.  Willson  called  the  assemblage 
together  and  introduced  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  L.  Powell,  of  the  First  Christian 
.church  of  Louisville,  who  delivered 
an  extemporaneous  prayer. 

Platform  Small, 

The  speakers'  platform  was  small 
and  accommodated  few  except  the 
participants  in  the  exercises  and  the 
president's  immediate  party.  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Miss  Roose- 
velt. Mrs.  Augustus  E.  Willson, 
Capt.  A.  W.  Butt,  Dr.  Rixey  and 
others.  Commencing  with  Gov.  Will- 
son's  address,  the  speaking  began 
at  1  o'clock  and  notwithstanding 
there  were  six  set  speeches,  one 
prayer  and  considerable  band  music, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone,  the  entire  ceremony  had 
been  concluded  by  2:45  and  a  few 
■minutes  a!  terwa.r<U  the  visitors  had 
begun  their  rough  carriage  ride 
back   to  Hod'senville. 

The  president  was  cordially  and 
deferentially  received.  He  way  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  applause,  but 
it  was  always  well  timed  and  never 
boisterous  enough  to  cause  either 
annoyance  or  much  delay.  Other 
speakers  were  also  liberally  ap- 
plauded. Mr.  Roosevelt  aroused  es- 
pecial enthusiasm  when  he  mounted 
a  chair  and  gave  the  crowd  a  better 
opportunity  to  see  and  hear  him. 

Preliminary  Remarks. 

In  the  main,  he  confined  himself  I 
closely    to    his    manuscript,   but  at 
the  beginning  departed  from  it  to 
make    reply    to   complimentary  al- 
lusion to  himself  by  Gov.  Folk. 
President   Roosevelt  continued: 
"We  have  met  here  to  celebrate 
the    hundredth    anniversary    of  the 


Hodgenville     Lincoln  Memorial  Cornerstone 


LINCOLN  CABIn 
IS  CONSECRATED 

Roosevelt  and  Other  Dig- 
nitaries Attend  Dedi- 
cation 


PRESIDENT  LAYS  CORNERSTONE 


Several  Thousands  of  Reverent  and 
Curious  Americans  Witnessed  the  Cer- 
emonies— Kentucky's  School  Children 
Send  Appropriate  Gift. 

Bv  Associated  Preit?  '  1  1 

ent  and  curious  Ame  ians  to*  the  num- 
ber of  several  thousand  to-day  dedicated 
the  mean  little  cabin  in  which  Liberty 
wrought  her  last  great  miracle.  The 
present  head  of  the  nation,  the  Governor 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  native  State; 
two  eminent  leaders  in  the  struggle 
through  which  Lincoln  brought  forth 
the  nation  reunited  and  free;  another, 
late  the  Governor  of  a  State,  riven  like 
Kentucky  between  the  fires  of  sectional 
devotion  and  duty;  all  these  and  a'  host 
of  others  in  the  forefront  of  American 
life  joined  in  the  act  of  consecration. 

Something  of  the  uncouthness  so  in- 
separable from  Lincoln  during  his  life 
time  was  distinct  in  the  heart  of  the 
ceremony  of  to-day,  which  celebrated 
his  one  hundredth  birthday,  enshrining 
of  a  flower  mantled,  but  withal  dingy 
structure  of  logs  within  a  noble  structure 


of  marble,  one  block  of  which  would 
buy  a  settlement  such  as  that  in  which 
the  Lincolns  lived. 

Picturesque  as  is  the  visage  of  the 
entire  Kentucky  ' '  pennyryle, ' '  the  chill 
of  a  Kentucky  February  lent  it  no 
grace.  At  the  side  of  the  cabin  and  the 
Governor,  the  President,  Mrs.  Eoose- 
velt, Miss  Eoosevelt,  Mr.  Loeb  and 
members  of  the  Centenary  committee 
entered  the  tent  to  the  applause  of  its 
occupants  and  took  their  seats  in  an 
improvised  platform  near  the  flower 
mantled  cabin. 

Close  to  this  lay  the  cornerstone  of 
the  new  memorial  temple  in  its  bed  of 
mortar,  and  a  derrick  was  manned, 
ready  to  raise  the  huge  stone  into  place 
when  the  President  had  spread  the  ce- 
ment on  its  broadside  with  the  silver 
trowel  which  lay  upon  the  rostrum. 

Following  the  delivery  of  the  impres- 
sive invocation,  former  Governor  Joseph 
Folk,  of  Missouri,  who  is  president  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  Association,  made 
some  introductory  remarks,  telling  the 
purpose  of  the  association. 

He  was  followed  by  President  Eoose- 
velt, who  laid  the  corner-stone,  putting 
into  its  receptable  appropriate  papers 
which  was  sealed  by  Nicholas  Koenig- 
stein,  of  Hodgenville,  and  the  stone 
raised  into  place. 

I  The  President  yielded  to  Governor 
Willson,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  Ken- 
tucky for  her  greatest  son. 

I  The  tent  which  served  as  an  audi- 
torium was  off  from  the  crowd.  In  its 
center,  beside  the  platform,  is  the  cabin 
itself,  its  logs  worn  smooth  where  the 
bark  was  peeled  off  or  rotted. 

Early  morning  revealed  that  Hodgen- 

jville  had,  with  some  trepidation,  taken 
a  temporary  position  as  capital  of  the 
world. 

The  whole  town  and  every  farm 
along  the  three-mile  route  to  the  Lin- 
coln farm  was  decorated  with  the  col- 
ors in  the  national  ensign. 

The  Lincoln  cabin  set  to-day  in  a 
casket  of  flowers,  the  gift  of  the  school 
children  of  Kentucky,  stands  a  half 
mile  inside  the  gate  of  the  farm  and 
nobody  was  allowed  to  bring  his  ve- 
hicle within  this  gate.  Five  special 
trains  arrived  from  Louisville  during 
the  morning,  the  fourth  bringing  Gov- 
ernor Willson  and  staff  and  when,  just 
before  noon,  the  President's  train  ar- 
rived and  its  distinguished  citizen 
alighted  the  air  cracked  with  cheers. 
The  President,  his  wife  and  daughter, 
with  Secretary  Loeb,  entered  two  car- 
riages and  preceded  by  the  band  and 
a  company  of  the  First  Kentucky  regi- 
ment, moved  on  to  the  cabin  site.  Fol- 
lowing the  band  and  the  soldiers  came 
Governor  Willson  and  his  staff,  a  score 
lof  Kentucky's  first  citizens  in  uniform 
and  following  these  the  centenary  com- 
mittee.  No  traffic  was  permitted  on 
(the  road  during  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
cession, but  its  sides  policed  by'  mount- 
ed officers  were  lined  with  the  legions 
of  the  curious.    The  parade  drew  up. 

The  President  and  other  dignitaries 
will  board  a  train  at  2.30  and  the  cere- 
I  monies,  until  William  H.  Taf  t  in  April 
'  dedicates  the  completed  hall,  will  be 
ended. 


Hodgenville  Memorial  Cornerstone 


TEMPLE  (III  MIN 


President  Lays  Cornerstone  of 
Lincoln  Memorial. 


EX-SLAVE  MAKES  ADDRESS 


Secretary  Wright,  Gov.  Willson,  and 
ex-Gov.  Folk  Among:  Speakers,  j 


President  Responds  to  Compliment  Paid, 
Him  by  Democratic  Former  Executive 
of  Missouri— Great  Crowd  Gathers  Un- 
der Tent  for  the  Ceremonies— Impor- 
tant Historic  Documents  Placed  Under 
Cornerstone^-Homeward-Bound. 


Hodgenville,  Ky.,  Feb,  .12.-Henceforth 
the  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  to 
be  marked  by  a  pile  of  stone.  The  eman- 
cipator of  a  race  and,  more  than  that,- 
the  liberator  "  of  the  thought  of  a  nation 
builded  his  own  monument  in  the  heart 
of  the  world,  and  appropriately  the 
physical  structure  which  now  has  found 
a  beginning  at  the  place  "where  he  first 
saw  the  light  takes  the  simpler  name  of; 
a  memorial.  It  is  to  be  a  simple  but 
classic  building  of  granite,  and  it  is  | 
hoped  that  it  may  be  completed  some 
time  next  fall,  when  the  then  President 
Taft  will  officiate  in  dedicating  't,  as  the 
present  President  Roosevelt  today  offi- 
ciated in  laying  its  foundation  stone. 
United  to  Pay  Homage. 

The  cornerstone  laying  took  place  after  j 
appropriate  forensic  ceremonies,  which 
were  participated  in  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  .  Gov.  Augustus  K. 
"Willson  of  Kentucky,  former  Gov.  Joseph  i 
AV.  Folk  of  Missouri,  president  o£  the 
Lincoln  Farm  Association;  the  Hon.  Luke  | 
E.  Wright,  Secretary  of  War,  who  spoke  . 
as  an  ex-Confederate  soldier;  Gen.  James 
Grant?  Wilson,  of  New  York,  who  repre- 
sented the  Union  soldiers,  and  I.  T.  Mont-  ! 
gomery,  of  Mississippi,  a  negro  »nd  an 
ex-slave. 


WiOi  one  exception  the  orators,  repre- j 
sentirwg  not  only  the  conflicting  s;des  ill  j 
the  xreat.  struggle,  but  the  present  gen- 
eration as  well,  the  two  political  parties,  j 
arvd  the  white  and  black  races,  as  well  j 
an  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 
.«pokc  from  the  same  platform  and  with 
the  same  flag,  a  splendid  new  specimen  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  fluttering  over 
them. 

Th  -   jcremony  was  full  of  Interesting  j 
;md  novel  features  apart  from  the  occa-  i 
-ion  which  inspired  it,  and  not  the  least 
interesting    was    the    character    of  the 
crowd,    which    composed    the  audience. 
There  were  probably  li.UOO  or  8,ol)0  people 
present.    Many  of  thera  had  come  in  on 
special  trains  from  Louisville  and  other 
Kentucky  centers,  and  some  had  been  at- 
tracted   to    the    scene    from  far-away 
States.    The  bulk  of  the  assembly  was 
composed,  however,  of  the  country  folk 
from  Larue  and  adjacent  counties. 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  Sister  Absent. 
The  site  of  the.  birthplace  of  the  great  ] 
American  is  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  j 
j  the  world,  but,  while  there  was  contrast 
Fin  the  appearance  of  the  countrymen  and 
i  the  city-bred  dignitaries,   there  was  no 
1  marked  difference  in  deportment.  There 
'  was  a  notable  absence  of  negroes  in  the 
crowd",  but  those  present  were  wedged  in 
among  the  Whites,  showing  that  none  had 
been  kept  away  by  race  prejudice.  Among 
those  who  had  been  ex_pected  to  be  pres- 
ent  -was   Mrs.    Ben    Hardin   Helm,  the 
only  surviving  sister  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  32 
years  old,  but  she  ,was  kept  at  her  home 
in  Louisville,  much  to  the  regret  of  all, 
by  her  infirmities. 
The  exercises  were  conducted  under  a 
,.  -wide-spreading,    open-sided    tent,  which 
had  been  erected  alongside  the  cabin  in  ; 
which  Lincoln  was  born  100  years  ago 
'  today,  and,  while  the  weather  might  have  ! 
.  been  worse,  it  was  sufficiently  disagree- 
i  able  to  render  the  tent  useful.   Raw  and 
damp  as  was  the  atmosphere,  the  large  j 
throng  stood  with  bared  heads  during  the  ; 
13-4  hours  consumed  by  the  ceremonies 
and,  discouraging  as  was  the  weather, 
there  was  libera,!  and  judicious  applause. 
There  was  an  earnestness  of  expression, 
and  it  was  evident  that  most  of  those 
there   felt  that   they  were   engaged   in  1 
paying  a  long-deserved  tribute  to  a  na- 
;  tional  hero. 

President  and  Party  Arrive. 

President  Roosevelt  and  his  immediate 
party  arrived   shortly   before   1  o'clock, 
after  a  drive  over  a  heavy  red-clay  road  j 
from  Hodgenville,  and  five  minutes  after- I 
ward  Gov.  Willson  called  the  assemblage  I 
together  and  inti-oduced  Rev.  Dr.  E.  L.  j 
Powell,  of  the  First  Christian  Church   of  I, 
Louisville,  who  delivered    an  extempo- 
raneous prayer. 

The  speakers'  platform  was  small  and  { 
accommodated  few  except  the  partici- 
pants in  the  exercises  and  the  President's  1 
immediate  party,  Including  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt. MJss  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Augustus  E. 
"Willson,  Capt.  A.  W.  Butt,  Dr.  Rixey,  | 
and  others. 


Commencing  with  Gov.  Willson's  ad- 
di  -sa,  the  speaking  began  at  1  o'clock, 
nd  notwithstanding  their  six  set 
j-jches,  one  prayer,  and  considerable 
nd  music,  to  say  nothing  of  the  laying 
c  the  cornerstone,  the  entire  ceremony 
had  been  concluded  by  2:45,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterward  the  visitors  had  be- 
gun their  rough  carriage  ride  back  to 
Hodgenville. 

The  President  was  cordially  and  defer- 
entially^recelved.  He  was  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  applause,  but  it  was  al- 
ways well  timed,  and  never  boisterous 
enough  to  cause  either  annoyance  or 
much  delay.  Other  speakers  were  also 
liberally  applauded.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
aroused  especial  enthusiasm  when  he 
mounted  a  chair  and  gave  the  crowd  a 
better  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  him. 
In  the  main,  he  confined  himself  closely 
to  his  manuscript,  but  at  the  beginning 
,  departed  from  it  to  make  reply  "to  com- 
plimentary allusions  to  himself  by  Gov. 
Folk. 

Replies  to  Compliment. 

The  extemporaneous  part  of  the  speech 
was  as  follows: 

"Before  I  begin  my  set  speech  I  wish 
to  say  one  word  as  to  the  composition  of 
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HOGDENVILLE'S  GREAT  DAY 


Distinguished  Visitors  Attend 
Memorial  Exercises. 


HOTX5ENVI LLB,  Ky.,,  Feb.  12.— Rever- 
ent and  curious  Americans  to  the  number 
of  several  thousand  today  dedicated  the 
mean  little  cabin  in  which  liberty  wrought 
her  last  great  miracle.  The  present  head 
of  the  nation,  the  governor  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  native  state,  two  eminent  lead- 
ers in  the  struggle  through  which  Lincoln 
brought  forth  the  nation  re-united  and 
free;  another,  late  the  governor  of  a 
state,  risen  like  Kentucky,  between  the 
flres  of  sectional  devotion  and  duty;  all 
these  and  a  host  of  others  in  the  fore- 
front of  American  life  joined  in  the  act 
of  consecration. 

Something  of  the  uncouthness  so  in- 
separable from  Lincoln  during  his  life- 
time was  distinct  in  the  heart  of  the  cere- 
mony of  today,  which  celebrated  his  lOOUz 
birthday,  enshrining  of  a  flower  mantled, 
but  dingy,  structure  of  logs,  within  a 
noble  structure  of  marble,  on©  block  of 
which  would  buy  a  settlement  such  as 
that  in  which  the  Lincolns  lived. 

The  tent  which  served  as  auditorium 
was  roped  off  from  the  crowd.  In  its 
center,  beside  the  platform  is  the  cabin 
Itself,  its  logs  worn  smooth  where  the 
bark  wag  peeled  off  or  rotted. 

Early  morning  revealed  that  Hodgen- 
ville had,  with  some  trepidation  taken  a 
temporary  position  as  capital  of  the 
world.  The  whole  town  and  every  farm 
house  passed  along  the  three-mile  route 
to  the  Lincoln  farm,  displayed 'the  colors 
of  the  national  ensign.  The  Lincoln 
cabin,  set  today  in  as  casket  of  flowers 
the  gift  of  the  school  children  of  Ken- 
tucky, stands  a  half  mile  inside  of  the 
gate  of  the  farm  and  nobody  was  allowed 
to  bring  his  vehicle  within  this  gate. 

Five  special  trains  arrived  from  Louis- 
ville in  the  morning,  the  fourth  bringing 
Governor  Wilson  and  staff  and  when,  just 
before  noon,  the  President's  train  arrived 
and  the  President  alighted,  the  air  re- 
sounded with  cheers. 

The  President,  his  wife,  daughter  and 
Secretary  Loeb  entered  two  carriages  and 
preceded  by  the  band  and  a  company  of 
the  First  Kentucky  regiment,  moved  to 
the  cabin  site.  Following  the  band  and 
the  soldiers  came  Governor  Wilson  and 
his  staff,  a  score  of  Kentucky's  first  citl- 
■ehs  in  uniform,  and  following  these  the 
centenary  committee. 

No  traffic  was    permitted    on  the  road 


The  parade  drew  up  at  the  side  of  the 
cabin  and  The  governor,  the  President, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Miss  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Loeb 
and  members  of  the  centenary  committee 
entered  the  tent  to  the  applause  of  its 
oooupants  and  took  their  seats  on  an  im- 
provised platform  near  the  flower  mantled 
oabin.  -  CIcsa  tc  this  iay  the  cornerstone 
of  the  new  memorial  temple  in  its  bed  of 
mortar  and  a  derrick  was  manned,  ready 
to  raise  the  huge  stone  into  plaoe  when 
the  President  had  spread  the  cement  on 
its  broad  side  with  the  silver  trowel  which 
lay  uDon  the  rostrum. 

Following  the  delivery  of  the'  impressive 
invocation,  former  Gov.  Joseph  Folk  of 
Missouri,  who  is  president  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  association,  told  of  the  purpose 
of  the  association. 

He  was  followed  by  President  Roosevelt 
who  laid  the  cornerstone,  putting  into  its 
receptacle  appropriate  papers,  which  was 
sealed  by  Nicholas  Koenigstein  of  Hodg- 
enville. and  the  stone  raised  into  place. 
The   President's  Address. 

We  have  met  here  to  celebrate  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of 
the  two  greatest  Americans;  of  one  of  the 
two  or  three  greatest  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  the  world's  history.     This  rail 


of  the  frontier  folk,  whose  rise  was  by 
weary  and  painful  labor,  lived  to  lead 
his  people  through  the  burning  flames  or 
a  struggle  from  which  the  nation 
emerged,  purified  as  by  fire,  born  anew  to 
a  loftier  life.  After  long  years  of  iron 
effort,  and  of  failure  that  came  more 
often  than  victory,  he  at  last  rose  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Republic,  at  the  moment 
when  that  leadership  had  become  the  stu- 
pendous world-task  of  the  time. 

He  grew  to  know  greatness,  but  never 
ease.  Success  came  to  him,  but  never 
happiness  save  that  which  springs  from 
doing  well  a  painful  and  a  vital  task. 
Power  was  his,  but  not  pleasure.  The 
furrows  deepened  on  his  brow,  but  his 
eyes  were  undimmed  by  either  hate  or 
fear.  His  gaunt  shoulders  were  bowed; 
but  his  steel  thews  never  faltered  as  he 
bore  for  a  burden  the  destinies  of  his 
people.  His  great  and  tender  heart 
shrank  from  giving  pain;  and  the  task 
allotted  him  was  to  pour  out  like  water 
the  life-blood  of  the  young  men,  and  to 
feel  in  his  every  fibre  the  sorrow  of  the 
women.  Disaster  saddened  but  never 
dismayed  him.  As  the  red  years  of  war 
went  by  they  found  him  ever  doing  his 
duty  in  the  present,  ever  facing  the 
future  with  fearless  front,  high  of  heart, 
and  dauntless  of  soul.  Unbroken  by 
hatred,  unshaken  by  scorn,  be  worked 
and  suffered  for  the  people.  Triumph 
was  his  at  he  last;  and  barely  had  he 
tasted  it  before  murder  found  him,  and 
the  kindly,  patient,  fearless  eyes  were 
closed  forever. 

As  a  people  we  are  indeed  beyond  meas- 
ure fortunate  in  the  characters  of  the 
two  greatest  of  our  public  men,  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln-  Widely  though  they 
differed  in  externals,  the  Virginia  landed 
gentleman  and  the  Kentucky  backwoods- 
man, they  were  alike  in  essentials,  they 
were  alike  in  the  great  qualities  whicn 
rendered  each  able  to  render  service  to 
his  nation  and  to  all  mankind  such  as  no 
other  man  of  his  generation  could  or  did 
render.  Each  had  lofty  ideals,  but  each 
in  striving  to  attain  these  lofty  ideals  was 
guided  by  the  soundest  common  sense. 
Each  possessed  inflexible  courage  in  ad- 
versity, and  a  soul  wholly  unspoiled  by 
prosperity.  Each  possessed  all  the  gen- 
tler virtues  commonly  exhibited  by  good 
men  who  lacked  rugged  strength  of  char- 
acter. Each  possessed  also  all  the  strong 


too  often  shown  themselves  devoid  of  so 
much  as  the  understanding  of  the  words 
by  which  we  signify  the  qualities  of  duty, 
of  lofty  disinterestedness  in  battling  for 
the  good  of  others.  There  have  been 
other  men  as  great  and  other  men  as 
good;  but  in  all  the  history  of  mankind 
there  are  no  other  two  great  men  as  good 
as  these,  no  other  two  good  men  as  great. 
Widely  tnough  the  problems  of  today 
differ  from  the  problems  set  for  solution 
to  Washington  when  he  founded  this  na- 
tion, to  Lincoln  when  he  saved  it  and 
fr-eed  the  slave,  yet  the  qualities  they 
showed  in  meeting  these  problems  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  we  should 
show  in  doing  our  work  today. 

Lincoln  paw  into  the  future  with  the 
prophetic  imagination  usually  vouchsafed 
only  to  the  poet  and  the  seer.  He  had 
In  him  all  the  lift  toward  greatness  of 
the  visionary,  without  any  of  the  vision- 
ary's fanaticism  or  egotism,  without  any 
of  the  visionary's  narrow  jealousy  of  the 
practical  man  and  inability  to  strive  in 
practical  fashion  for  the  realization  of  an 
ideal.  He  had  the  practical  man's  hard 
common  sense  and  willingness  to  adapt 
means  to  ends,  but  there  was  in  him 
none  of  that  morbid  growth  of  mind  and 
soul  whioh  blinds  so  many  practical  men 
to  the  higher  things  of  life.  No  more 
practical  man  ever  lived  than  this  homely 
backwoods  idealist;  but  he  had  nothing 
In  common  with  those  practical  men 
whose'  consciences  are  warped  until  they 
fall  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil, 
fail  to  understand  that  strength,  ability, 
shrewdness,  whether  in  the  world  of  busi- 
ness or  of  politics,  only  serve  to  make 
their  possessor  a  more  noxious,  a  more 
evil  member  of  the  community  if  they 


are  not  guided  and  controlled  by  a  fine 
i  and  high  moral  sense. 

!     We  of  this  day  must  try  to  solve  many 
>  social  and  industrial  problems,  requiring 
\  to  an  especial  degree  the  combination  of 
i  indomitable   resolution   with  cool-headed 
I  sanity.   We  can  profit  by  the  way  in 
which  Lincoln  used  both  these  traits  as 
he  strove  for  reform.      We  can  learn 
much  of  value  from  the  very  attacks 
whioh  following  that  course  brought  upon 
his  head,  attacks  alike  by  the  extremists 
of  revolution  and  by  the  extremists  of  re- 
action.    He  never  wavered  in  devotion 
to  his  principles,  in  his    love    for  the 
Union,  and  in  his  abhorrence  of  slavery. 
Timid  and  lukewarm  people  were  always 
denouncing  him  because  he  was  too  ex- 
treme; but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  never 


1  and  denounced  him  with  a  fervor  whioh 
now  seems  to  us  fantastic  in  its  deiflca- 
!  tion  of  the  unreal  and  the  impossible.  At 
j  the  very  time  when  one  side  wa%  holding 
j  him  up  as  the  apostle  of  social  revolution 
;  because  he  was  against  slavery,  the  lead- 
i  ing   abolitionist  denounced  him   as  the 
1  "save  hound  of  Illinois."     When  he  was 
the  second  time  candidate  for  President, 
the  majority  of  hig  opponents  attacked 
him  because  of  what  they  termed  his 
extreme    radicalism,    while    a  minority 
threatened  to  bolt  his  nomination  because 
he  was  not  radical  enough.    He  had  con- 
tinually to  check  those  who  wished  to 
go  forward  too  fast,  at  the  very  time  that 
he  overrode  the  opposition  of  those  who 
wished  not  to  go  forward  at  all.  The 
goal  was  never  dim  before  his  vision; 
but  he  picked  his  way  cautiously,  with- 
out either  halt  or  hurry,  as  he  strode 
toward  it,  through  such  a  morass  of  diffi- 
culty that  no  man  of  less  courage  would 
hae  attempted  it,  while  it  would  surely 
have  overwhelmed  any  man  of  judgment 
less  serene. 

Yet  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing 
of  all,  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
America  of  today  and  of  the  future,  the 
most  vitally  important,  was  the  extraordi- 
nary way  in  which  Lincoln  could  fight 
valiantly  against  what  he  deemed  wrong 
and  yet  preserve  undiminished  his  love 
and  respect  for  the  brother  from  whom 
he  differed.  In  the  hour  of  a  triumph 
that  would  have  turned  any  weaker  man's 
head,  in  the  heat  of  a  struggle  which 
spurred  many  a  good  man  to  dreadful 
;  vindictiveness,  he  said  truthfully  that  so 
long  as  he  had  been  in  his  office  he  had 
never  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  any 
man's  bosom,  and  besought  his  supporters 
to  study  the  incidents  of  the  trial  through 
which  they  were  passing  as  philosophy 
from  which  to  learn  wisdom  and  not  as 
wrongs  to  be  avenged;  ending  with  the 
solemn  exhortation  that,  as  the  strife 
was  over,  all  should  reunite  in  a  common 
effort  to  save  their  common  country. 

He  lived  in  days  that  were  great  and 
terribie,  when  brother  fought  against 
brother  for  what  each  sincerely  deemed 
to  bo  right.  In  a  contest  so  grim  the 
strong  men  who  alone  can  carry  it  through 
are  rarely  able  to  do  justice  to  the  deep 
convictions  of  those  with  whom  they 
grapple  in  mortal  strife.  At  such  times 
men  see  through  a  glass  darkly;  to  only 
the  rarest  and  loftiest  spirits  is  vouch- 
safed the  clear  vision  which  gradually 
comes  to  all,  even  to  the  lesser,  as  the 
struggle  fados  into  distance,  and  wounds 
are  forgotten,  and  peace  creeps  back  to 
tae  hearts  that  were  hurt.  But  to  Lin- 
coln was  given  this  supreme  vision.  He 
did  not  hate  the  man  from  whom  he  dif- 
fered. Weakness  was  as  foreign  as 
wickedness  to  his  strong,  gentle  nature; 
but  his- courage  was  of  a  duality  so  high 
that  it  needed  no  bolstering  of  dark 
passion.  He  saw  clearly  that  the  same 
high --qualities,  the  same  courage,  and 
willingness  for  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion 
to  the  right  as  it  was  given  them  to  see 
the  right,  belonged  both  to  the  men  of 
the  north  and  to  the  men  of  the  south. 


Ag  the  years  roll  by,  and       all  of  us. 


Wherever  we  dwell,  grow  to  feel  ah  eqi 
>?ide  In  the  valor  and  self-devotion,  al 

men  1 
10  wc 


alike 

the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the 


n  wno  wore  tne  Diue  a 
\  Who  wore  the  gray,  80  this  whole 
atlon  will  prow  to  feel  a  peculiar  sense 
f  bride  in  the  man  Whose  blood  was  shed 
""  his  people  and  for  the 


tW  the  union  of  his  pe  . 
freedom  of  a  race!  th6  lover  of  his  coun- 
try and  of  all  mankind.  The  mightiest  of 
the  mighty  men  who  mastered  the  mighty 
days,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  president  yielded  to  Governor  Will-' 
son,  Who  spoke  on  behalf  of  Kentucky  for 
her  greatest  son. 

Gen,  Grant  Wilson  for  the  federal  army 
and  Geh.  Lulte  E.  Wright  for  the  Con- 
federate army  were  then  heard. 

The  President  and  other  dignitaries  had 
planned  to  hoard  a  train  at  2  o'clock  and 
the  ceremonies,  until  William  H.  Ta-ft  in 
Apr'l  dedicates  the  completed  memorial 
nail,  were  ended. 


ROOSEVELT'S  ADDRESS 
AT  THE  LINCOLN  CABIN 


Hodgenville  Memorial  Cornerstone — Address  by 

[Is  gaunt  sJiOulflers  were  ooweu,  one  ms 
;el  thews  never  faltered  as  he  bore  for  a 
rd en  the  destinies  of  his  people.  His 


CORNERSTONE  LAID 

FOR  NEW  MEMORIAL 


Impressive  Tribute  to  "the  Mighti- 
est of  the  Mighty  Men  Who  Mas- 
tered the  Mighty  Days. ' '  . 

Iff*! 

Hodgenvllle,  Ky.,  Feb.  12.— Henceforth 
the  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  to 
be  marked  by  a  pile  of  stone.  The  emanci- 
pator of  a  race,  and,  more  than  that,  the 
liberator  of  the  thought  of  a  nation,  build- 
ed  his  own  monument  in  the  heart  of  the 
world,  and,  appropriately,  the  physical 
structure,  which  has  now  found  a  begin- 
ning at  the  place  where  Lincoln  first  saw 
the  light,  takes  the  simpler  name  of  a  me- 
morial. It  Is  to  be  a  simple  but  classic 
building  of  granite  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  be  'completed  some  time  next  fall, 
when  the  then  President,  William  H.  Taft, 
will  officiate  in  dedicating  it  as  the  pres- 
ent President,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  offici- 
ated today  in  laying  its  foundation  stone. 

The  cornerstone  laying  took  place  after 
appropriate  ceremonies,  which  were  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  President,  Gov.  Au- 
gustus E. ,  Willson  of  Kentucky,  former 
Gov.  Joseph  W.  Folk  of  Missouri,  president 
of  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association;  Luke  E. 
Wright,  secretary  of  war,  who  spoke  as  an 
ex-confederate  soldier;  Gen.  James  Grant 
Wilson  of  New  York,  who  represented  the 
union  soldiers,  and  I.  T.  Montgomery  of 
Mississippi,  a  negro  and  an  ex-slave.  With 
one  exception  the  orators,  representing  not 
only  the  conflicting  sides  in  the  great 
struggle,  but  the  present  generation  as 
well;  the  two  political  parties  and  the 
white  and  black  races,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  spoke  from 
the  same  platform  and  with  the  same  flag, 
a  splendid  new  Stars  and  Stripes,  fluttering 
over  them. 

The  ceremony  was  full  of  interesting  and 
novel  features  apart  from  the  occasion 
which  inspired  it,  and  not  the  least  in- 
teresting was  the  character  of  the  crowd 
which  composed  the  audience.  There  were 
probably  6000  or  8000  people  present.  Many 
sof  them  had  come  in  on  special  trains  from 
Louisville  and  other  Kentucky  centers,  and 
some  had  been  attracted  to  the  scene  from 
far  away  states.  The  bulk  of  the  assembly 
was  composed,  however,  of  the  country 
folk  from  Larue  and  adjacent  counties. 

The  exercises  were  conducting  under  a 
wide-spreading,  open-sided  tent,  which  had 
been  erected  alongside  the  cabin  in  which 
Lincoln  was  born  100  years  ago  today,  and, 
whi!e  the  weather  might  have  been  worse, 
it  was  sufficiently  disagreeable  to  render 
the  tent  useful.  Raw  and  damp  as  was 
the  atmosphere,  the  large  throng  stood  ' 
'with  bared  heads  during  the  hour  and 
three-quarters  consumed  by  the  ceremonies 
and,  discouraging  as  was  the  weather, 
there  was  liberal  and  judicious  applause. 
There  was  an  earnestness  of  expression 
that  made  it  manifest  that  most  of  those 
there  felt  that  they  were  engaged  in  pay- 
ing a  long  deserved  tribute  to  a  national 
hero. 

Following  delivery  of  the  impressive  In- 
vocation, former  Gov.   Folk  of  Missouri, 
who  is  president  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
Association,  uttered  the  real  purpose  of  the  : 
association     and     introduced     President  j 
Roosevelt,  who  said  in  substance:—  ■ 

President  It<ros«M  Hi's  Address. 

We  have  met  here  to  celebrate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of 
the  two  greatest  Americans;  of  one  of  the 
two  or  three  greatest  men  of  the  19th 
century  ;  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
world's  history. 

Power  was  his.  but  not  pleasure. 


last;  and  barelj 
rder  found  him 
arless  eyes  wert 


As  a  people  we  are  indeed  beyond  meas- 
ure fortunate  in  the  characters  of  the  two 
greatest  of  our  public  men,  Washington 
and  Lincoln.  Widely  though  they  differed 
in  externals,  the  Virginia  landed  gentle- 
man and  the  Kentucky  backwoodsman, 
they  were  aiike  in  essentials,  they  were 
alike  in  the  great  qualities  which  rendered 
each  able  to  render  service  to  his  nation 
and  to  all  mankind  such  as  no  other  man 
of  his  generation  could  or  did  render. 

Each  possessed  all  the  gentler  virtue.-; 
commonly  exhibited  by  good  men  who  lack 
i  ugged  strength  of  character.  Each  pos- 
sessed also  all  the  strong  qualities  com- 
monly exhibited  by  those  towering  mas- 
ters af  mankind  who  have  too  often  shown 
themselves  devoid  of  so  much  as  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  words  by  which  we  sig- 
nify the  qualities  of  duty,  of  mercy,  of  de- 
votion to  the  right,  of  lofty  disinterested- 
ness in  battliing  for  the  good  of  others. 

There  have  been  often  men  as  great  and 
other  men  as  good;  but  in  all  the  history 
of  mankind  there  are  no  other  two  great 
men  as  good  as  these,  no  other  two  good 
men  as  great. 

Lincoln  saw  into  the  future  with  the 
prophetic  imagination  usually  vouchsafed 
only  to  the  poet  and  the  seer. 

No  more  practical  man  ever  lived  than 
this  homely  backwoods   idealist;   but  he  j 
had  nothing  in  common  with  those  practi-  \ 
cal  men  whose  consciences  are  warped  un-  I 
til  they  fail  to  distinguish  between  good  1 
and  evil,  fail  to  understand  that  strength, 
ability,  shrewdness,  whether  in  4he  world 
of  business  or  of  politics,  only  serve  to 
make  their  possessor  a  more  noxious,  a 
more  evil  member  of  the  community,  if 
they  are  not  guided  and  controlled  by  a 
fine  and  high  moral  sense. 


We  of  this  day  must  try  to  solve  many 
social  and  industrial  problems",  requiring  to 
an  especial  degree  the  combination  of  in- 
domitable resolution  with  cool-headed  san- 
ity. 

We  can  profit  by  the  way  in  which  Lin- 
coln used  both  these  traits  as  he  strove  for 
reform.  We  can  learn  much  of  value  from 
the  very  attacks  which  following  that 
course  brought  upon  his  head,  attacks  alike 
by  the  extremists  of  revolution  and  by  the 
extremists  of  reaction. 

Timid  and  lukewarm  people  were  always 
denouncing  him  because  he  was  too  ex 
treme;  but  as  a  matter  qf  fact  he  neve 
went  to  extremes,  he  worked  step  by  step 
and  because  of  this  the  extremists  hatec. 
and  denounced  him  with  a  fervor  whicl 
now  seems  to  us.  fantastic  in  its  deificatior 
of  the  unreal  and  the  impossible. 

At  the  very  time  when  one  side  was  hold- 
ing him  up  as  the  apostle  of  social  revolu- 
tion because  he  was  against  slavery,  the 
leading  abolitionist  denounced  him  as  the 
"slave  hound  of  Illinois." 

When  he  was  the  second  time  candidate 
for  President,  the  majority  of  his  oppo- 
nents attacked  him  because  of  what  they, 
termed  his  extreme  radicalism,  while  6 
minority  threatened  to  bolt  his  nomination 
because  he  was  not  radical  enough. 


Yet  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing 
of  all,  and,  from  the  standpoint'  of  the 
America  of  today  and  of  the  future,  the 
most  vitally  important,  was  the  extraor- 
dinary way  in  which  Lincoln  could  fight 
valiantly  against  what  he  deemed  wrong 
and   yet   preserve   undiminished    his  love 


Roosevelt 

(of  the  unreal  and  the  impossible.  At  the 
/very  'time  when  one  side  was  holding  him 
I  up  as  the  apostle  of  social  revolution  be- 
cause he  was  against  slavery,  the  leading 
abolitionist  denounced  him  as  the  "slave 
hound  of  Illinois." 

When  he  was  the  second  time  candidate 
for  President,  the  majority  of  his  oppon- 
ents attacked  him  because  of  what  they 
termed  his  extreme  radicalism,  while  a 
minority  threatened  to  bolt  his  nomination 
because  he  was  not  radical  enough. 

Goal  Ever  Before  Him. 

He  had  continually 'to  check  those  who 
wished  to  go  forward  too  fast,  st  the  very 
time  that  he  overrode  the  opposition  of 
those  who  wished  not  to  go  forward  at  all. 
The  goal  was  never  dim  before  his  vision; 
but  he  picked  his  way  cautiously,  without 
either  halt  or  hurry,  as  he  strode  toward 
It,  through  such  a  morass  of  difficulty 
that  no  man  of  less  courage  would  have 
attempted  it,  while  it  would  surely  have 
overwhelmed  any  man  of  judgment  less 
rene. 

Yet  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thmg 
of  all,  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
American  of  to-day  and  of  the  future,  the 
most  vitally  Important,  was  the  extraordi- 
nary way  in  which  Lincoln  could  fight 
valiantly  against  what  he  deemed  wrong 
and  yet  preserve  undiminished  his  love 
and  respect  for  'the  ■  brother  from  whom  he 
differed.  In  the  hour  of  a  triumph  that 
would  havo  turned  any  weaker  man's 
head.  In  the  heat  of  a  struggle  which 
spurred  many  a  good  man  to  dreadful 
vindictiveness,  he  said  truthfully  that  so 
long  as  he  had  been  in  his  office  he  had 
never  willingly  planted  a  thorn  In  any 
man's  bosom,  and  besought  his  supporters 
to  study  the  incidents  of  the  trial  through 
which  they  were  passing  as  philosophy 
from  which  to  learn  wisdom  and  not  as 
wrongs  to  be  avenged ;  ending  with  the 
solemn  exhortation  that,  as  the  strife 
was  over,  all  should  reunite  in  a  common 
effort  to  save  their  common  country.  _ 

Had  He  Supreme  Vision. 

He  lived  in  days  that  were  great  and 
terrible,  when  brother  fought  against 
ther  for  what  each  sincerely  deemed  to 
be  the  right.  In  a  contest  so  grim  the 
strong  men  who  alone  can  carry  it  through 
are  rarely  able  to  do  justice-  to  the  deep 
convictions  of  those  with  whom  they  grap- 
ple in  mortal  strife.  At  such  times  men 
see  through  a  glass  darkly;  to  only  the 
rarest  and  loftiest  spirits  is  vouchsafed 
that  clear  vision  which  gradually  comes  to 
all  even  to  the  lesser,  as  the  struggle 
fades  into  distance,  and  wounds  are  for- 
gotten, and  peace  creeps  back  to  the  hearts 
that  were  hurt.  ''.  ' 

But  to  Lincoln  was  given  this  supreme 
vision  He  did  not  hate  the  man  from 
whom' he  differed.  Weakness  was  as  for- 
eign as  wickedness  to  his  strung,  gentle 
nature;  but  his  courage  was  of  a  quality 
so  high  that  it  needed  no  bolstering  of 
dark  passion.  He  saw  clearly  that  the 
same  high  qualities,  the  same  courage,  and 
willingness  for  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
to  the  right  as  it  was  given  them  to  see 
the  right,  belonged  both  to  the  men  of  the 
North  and  to  the  men  of  the  South. 

As  the  years  roll  by,  and  as  all  of  us, 
wherever  we  dwell,  grow  to  feel  an  equal 
pride  in  the  valor  and  self-devotion,  alike 
of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the 
men  who  wore  the  gray,  so  this  whole  na- 
tion will  grow  to  feel  a  peculiar  sense  of 
pride  in  the  man  whose  blood  was  shed 
for  the  union  of  his  people  and  for  the 
freedom  of  a  race,  the  lover  of  his  coun- 
try and  of  all  inaukind:  the  mightiest  of 
the  mighty  men  who  vc""*- 
days,  Abraham  Lincoln 


itered  the  mighty 


Hodgenville  and  other  cities  celebrate  Feb.  1°,"[909 

A    touching    feature    of    the    day  1  place.  The  principal  exercises  were  held 
was  the  ceremonies  held  in  public  and  0n  the  campus'  of    Gettysburg  college, 
at  which  were  read  near  Seminary  Ridge,  wber 
the  first 


parochial  schools 


I  Continued  on  Page  8,  First  Column 
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-  NATION'S  HEARTS 


Every  State  Pays  Its  Trib- 
ute of  Love  ani  Rever- 
ence to  Its  First  Mar- 
tyr President. 


Continued  from  First  Page. 


CITIES  ARE  BURIED 
BENEATH  THE  FLAGS 


Biggest  Celebration  Held  at 
Hodgenville,  Ky.,  and 
at  Springfield, 
Illinois. 


PRESIDENT'S  LINCOLN 

DAY  PROCLAMATION". 


Washington,  Feb.  12. — Follow- 
ing is  the  President's  Lincoln  Day 
proclamation 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  By  joint  resolution  of 
congress  it  Is  provided  "that  the 
12th  day  of  February,  1909,  the 
same  being  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  be,  and  the  same  Is 
hereby  made  a  special  legal  hol- 
iday in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  territories  of  the  United 
States;" 

And  whereas,  By  the  said  joint 
resolution  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  a  proclamation 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing, 
setting  apart  the  12th  day  of 
February,  1909,  as  a  special  legal 
holiday; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  authority  conferred 
upon  me  by  the  said  joint  reso- 
lution, do  hereby  set  apart  the 
12th  day  of  February,  1909,  as  a 
special  legal  holiday. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to 
be  affixed.  Done  at  the  City  of 
Washington  this  11th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
nine  and  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-third. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President:  Robert  Bacon, 

Secretary  of  State. 


!  extracts  from  Lincoln's  addresses  aud 
incidents  in  his  life  recited. 

Big  Celebrations. 

The  biggest  celebrations  were  held  ati 
Hodgenville,  Ky.,  two  miles  from  the 
farm  where  Lincoln  was  born,  and  at 
Springfield,  111.,  where  he.  spent  a  part 
of  his  life. 

The  principal  address  at  Hodgenville 
was  made  by  President  Roosevelt,  who 
pictured  the  stormy  history  of  Lincoln's 
time,  and  called  on  the  nation  to  draw 
inspiration  from  past  struggles  in  battling 
with  the  problems  of  the  present  day. 

General  Luke  S.  Wright,  secretary  of 
war,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  confederate 
soldiers.  General  Grant  Wilson  rep- 
resented the  veterans  of  the  Union  army, 
and  Lincoln's  native  state  was  represent- 
ed by  Governor  Augustus  B.  Wilson. 
Other  addresses  were  made  by  former 


much  of 

and  second  days'  fighting  oc- 
',.  curred  during  the  great  battle. 
|    Judge  Samuel  McSwope,  of  the  local 
.   common  pleas  court,  read  the  famous 

tddress  delivered  by  President  Lincoln 
n  November  19,  1863.    The  principal 
ddress  was  delivered  by  former  Con- 
ian  James  T.  McCleary,  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Hundreds  of  people  visited  the  na- 
tional cemetery  where  Lincoln  delivered 
his  address. 

Buried  Under  Flags. 
Fifty  public  meetings,   a  city  fairly 
buried  beneath  flags,  bunting  and  por- 
traits of  Abraham  Lincoln,  this  is  the 
spectacle  Chicago  presented  today. 

At  the  principal  demonstration,  held 
In  the  Auditorium,  the  orator  was  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  president  of  Princeton  uni- 
versity, and  the  invocation  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  Father  Maurice  J.  Dorney,  of 
Chicago.  William  J.  Calhoun  was  chair- 
man. This  was  followed  by  the  firing 
of  a  presidential  salute  by  Civil  War 
veterans  at  a  spot  near  Lincoln  monu- 
ment in  Lincoln  park.  A  feature  of  an- 
other meeting  was  the  arrangement  of 
members  of  a  chorus  to  represent  a  gi- 
gantic American  flag. 

South  Celebrates. 
,    Down  in  the  South,  where  until  a  few 
Governor  Joseph  W.  Folk,  of  Missouri,  decades  ago,  race  enmity  raged  at  its 
and  Bishop  Gallaway,  of  Mississippi.       most  bitter  stage,  great  celebrations  will 
Cornerstone  Laid.  be  held  in  honor  of  Lincoln  showing 

~  r-      -    ^         -r,     ..^-r.  how  the  once  torn  ties   of  friendship 

On  the  Lincoln  farm,  President  Roose-!and  state  unity  are  being  united.  Several 
velt  laid  the  cornerstone  of  a  memorial  Southerners  have  accepted  invitations  te 
building  now  being  erected  by  popular '  speak  in  northern  states,  among  them 
subscription  to  mark  the  birthplace  of  feh?»  afe  ?t  S?.ftor?S' 
the  great  President  and  to  protect  for  ad  |  the  Twelfth  regiment,  New  York  Na- 
;  time  the  little  log  cabin  in  which  he  j  tional  Guard,  New  York  city. 
:  was  born.  i    In  many  places  celebrations  have  con- 

!  .  ,     ..        ^   r.    .      1  tinued  for   several  days.     In  Chicago 

The  monster  celebration  at  Spring-  they  have  continued  for  a  week.  A; 
field  was  featured  by  addresses  by  some  j  feature  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  Windy] 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  day.  i  City  was  the  appearance  of  Christian ! 
Hon.  James  BrVce,  British  ambassador,  \f^S&  p^nV^utly  w^Ssel  j 
•spoke  of  the  spotless  character  of  Lin- 1  by  America.  He  spoke  at  a  meeting 
coin.   Ambassador  Jusserand,  of  France,  j  held  by  Socin  ists. 

spoke  of  his  traits  and  qualities  as  a  |     •     -  — —  i *•>      -        '■  " 

diplomat.  Among  the  other  speakers1 
were  Luke  E.  Wright,  secretary  of  war,' 
and  William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  latter) 
discussing  Lincoln  as  an  orator. 

Japanese  Take  Part.  ' 
At  Peoria,  111.,  was  held  an  import- 


•t-'j 
a- j 


stnt  celebration  in  which  Baron  Taka- 
hira,  the  Japanese    ambassador,  took 
part.   In  the  celebration  at  Harrisburg;* 
Pa.,  Vice  President  Fairbanks  was  thei 
chief  speaker,   and   in     the  Pittsburgh 
celebration,  James  S.  Sherman,  the  viqe* 
president-elect,  delivered  an  address.  | 
The  booming  of  guns  at  Fort  Hamil- 
ton, Ft.  Wadsworth  and  on  Governor's 
Island,    from   warships   in  the  harbor 


The  whole  nation  today  is  bow-  and  by  batterieg  of  the  national  guard 

ing  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  early  this  morning  ushered  in  the  cele- 
......        n  bration  in  New  York.   As  the  city  be- 

Lincoln  and  paying  its  tributes  or  Btirred  itse]    thousands  who 

remained 


love  and  reverence  .jto 
martyr  president  of  the  country. 


the   first  at  home  fo  rthe  holiday  prepared  to 
go  to  church  and   synagogue  for  ser- 
vices in  honor  of  the  great  emancipator, 
The  hundredth  anniversary  of  while  school  children  made  preparations 
Lincoln's  birth  is  being  celebrated  for  exercises  at  the  561  shools  through- 
in  every  state  in  the  union,  in  out  Greater  New  York: 

...  ,  ,       ,  .    T  At  Gettysburg, 

every  city,  village  and  hamlet.  In  Lincoin  day  at  Gettysburg  was  ob- 
many  places  the  day  was  made  a  served  by  a  general  suspension  of  busi- 
leeal  holiday,  and  everywhere  ness  and  by  citizens  joining  in  paying 
,      .  ..  a  tribute  to  the  man  whose  fame  is  inti- 

,  business    was    practically    sus,  mately  associated    with    this  Mstoric 

pended. 


A  UNIQUE  HONOR 
FOR  HARRISBURG 


The  President  and  Vice 
President  Here  in  Last 
Twenty-Four  Hours 

Never  before  in  its  history  has  Har- 
risburg  had  within  its  borders  inside 
of  twenty-four  hours  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  nation.  The  city 
has  had  Presidents  in  the  persons  of 
Lincoln  and  Harrison  and  Eoosevelt, 
it  has  had  candidates  for  President  in 
the  persons  of  Douglas,  Grant,  Garfield, 
Greeley,  Butler,  Seymour  and  Bryan, 
but  they  came  at  different  times  and  to 
further  political  interests 

Yesterday  President  Eoosevelt  had  a 
regular  reception  at  the  station  while 
on  his  way  to  Kentucky  to  attend  the 
Lincoln  ceremonies,  and  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  every  minute  of  it.  This  after- 
noon Vice  President  Fairbanks,  In- 
diana's foremost  statesman,  is  a  visi- 
tor to  Harrisburg,  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  he  has  honored  Harrisburg 
by  i  consenting  to  deliver  the  Lincoln 
Day  oration  at  the  great,  mass  meeting 
at  Chestnut  street  hall  to-night. 

Harrisburg  considers  itself  in  a  class 
with  Washington,  D.  C,  in  having  both 
the  President  and  Vice  President  here, 
and  gives  as  warm  a  welcome  to  Mr. 
Fairbanks  to-day  as  it  gave  to  Mr. 
Eoosevelt  yesterday. 


LINCOLN  LOG  CABIN 
IS  MADE  MEMORIAL 


PRESIDENT     ROOSEVELT  SETS 
THE  CORNERSTONE 

WILL  SURROUND  LOG  CABIN 
 2-->$t!1<>f 

LINCOLN    WAS    BORN    IN  THE 
CABIN  IN  KENTUCKY. 


Reverejit  Ceremony  in  Which  Many 
Thousands    oi'  People 
Participated. 

HODGENVILLE^  Kj~  Feb.  ^.-Hence- 
forth the  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  to  be  marked  by  a  pile  of  stone.  The 
emancipator  of  a  race,  and,  more  than 
that,  the  liberator  of  the  thought  of  a 
nation,  builded  his  own  monument  in 
the  heart  of  the  world,  and  appropri- 
ately the  physical  structure  which  has 
now  found  a  beginning  at  the  place 
where  Lincoln  first  saw  the  light,  takes 
the  simpler  name  of  a  memorial.  It  is 
to  be  a  simple  but  classic  building  of 
granite,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be 
completed  some  time  next  fall,  when 
the  then  President  Taft  will  officiate  in 
dedicating  it  as  the  present  president, 
Theodore  Rooseyelt,  today  officiated  in 
laying  its  foundation  stone. 

The  cornerstone  laying  took  place  after 
appropriate  forensic  ceremonies  which 
were  participated  in  by  the  present  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  Gov.  A..  B. 
Wiilson  of  Kentucky,  former  Gov.  J.  W. 
Foik  of  Missouri,  president  of  the  Lin- 
coln Farm  association;  the  Hon.  Luke 
E.  Wright,  secretary  of  war,  who  spoke 
as  an  ex-confederate  soldier;  Gen.  James 
Grant  Wiilson  of  New  York,  who  rep- 
resented the  union  soldiers,  and  I.  T. 
Montgomery  of  Mississippi,  a  negro  and 
an  ex-slave. 

With  one  exception,  the  orators,  rep- 
resenting not  only  the  conflicting  sides 
in  ■  the  great  struggle,  but  the  present 
generation  as  well;  the  two  political  par- 
ties, and  the  white  and  black,  as  well 
as  the  different  sections  of  the  country, 
spoke  from  the  same  platform  and  with 
the  same  flag,  a  splendid  new  specimen 
of  the  stars  and  stripes,  fluttering  over 
them. 


Many  Thousands  There. 

The  ceremony  was  full  of  interesting 
and  novel  features  apart  from  the  occa- 
sion which  inspired  it,  and  not  the  least 
interesting  was  the  character  of  the 
crowd  which  composed  the  audience. 
There  were  probably  8,000  people  present. 
Many  of  them  had  come  in  on  special 
trains  from  Louisville  and  other  Ken- 
tucky centers,  and  some  had  been  attract- 
ed to  the  scene  from  far  away  states. 
The  bulk  of  the  assembly  was  composed, 
however,  of  the  country  folk  from  Larue 
and  adjacent  counties. 

The  birthplace  of  the  great  American  Is 
an  out  of  the  way  corner  of  the  world, 
hut  while  there  was  contrast  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  countrymen  and  the  city 
bred  dignitaries,  there  was  no  marked 
difference  in  deportment.  There  was  a 
notable  absence  'of  negroes  in  the  crowd, 
but  those  present  were  wedged  in  among 
the  whites,  showing  that  none  had  been 
kept  away  by  race  prejudice. 

Among  those  who  hod  been  expected 
i  to  be  present  was  Mrs.  Ben  Hardin  Helm, 
the  only  surviving  sister  of  Mrs.  Lin- 
I  coin,  ninety-two  years  old,  but  she  was 


kept  at  her  home  In  Louisville,  much  to 
the  regret  of  all.  by  her  infirmities. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  under  a 
widespreadlng  open  sided  tent,  which  had 
been  erected  alongside  the  cabin  in  which 
Lincoln  was  born,  one  hundred  years  ago 
today,  and  while  the  weather  might  have 
been  worse,  it  was  sufficiently  disagree- 
able to  render  the  tent  useful.  Raw  and 
damp  as  was  the  atmosphere,  the  large 
throng  stood  with  bared  heads  during  the 
hour  and  three-quarters  consumed  by 
the  ceremonies,  and  discouraging  as  was 
the  weather,  there  was  liberal  and 
judicious  applause.  -There  was  an 
earnestness  of  expression  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  most  of  those  there  felt  tria't 
they  were  engaged  in  paying  a  long  de- 
served tribute  to  a  national  hero. 

Roosevelt  and  His  Party. 

President  Roosevelt  and  his  immediate 
party  arrived  shortly  before  1  o'olock 
after  a  drive  over  a  red  clay  road  from 
Hodgeville,  and  five  minutes  afterward 
Governor  Wiilson  called  the  assemblage 
together  and  introduced  Rev.  Dr.  E.  L.- 
Powell  of  the  First  Christian  church  of 
Louisville,  who  delivered  a  prayer. 

The  speakers'  platform  was  small  and 
accommodated  few  except  participants  In 
the  exercises  and  the  president's  Imme- 
diate party,  including  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
Miss  Roosevelt,  Miss  Augusta  Wiilson, 
Capt.  A.  W.  Butt,  Dr.  Rixey  and  others. 
Commencing  with  Governor  Wlllson's  ad- 
dress the  speaking  began  at  1  o'olock 
and  notwithstanding  that  there  were  six 
set  speeches,  one  prayer  and  considerable 
band  music,  to  say  nothing  of  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstore,  the  entire  ceremony 
had  been  concluded  by  2:45  and  a  few 
minutes  afterward  the  visitors  began 
their  rough  carriage  ride  back  to  Hodg- 
enville. 

The  president  was  cordially  and  def- 
erentially received.  He  was  frequently 
Interrupted  by  applause,  but  it  was  al- 
ways well  timed  and  never  boisterous 
enough  to  cause  either  annoyance  or 
much  delay.     Other  speakers  were  also 

j  liberally  applauded.  President  Roosevelt 
aroused  especial  enthusiasm  when  he 
mounted  a  chair  and  gave  the  crowd  a 
better  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  him. 

I  In  the  main,  he  confined  himself  closely 
to  his  manuscript,  but  at  the  beginning 

1  departed  from  it  to  make  reply  to  com- 

'  plimentary  allusions  to  himself  and  Gov- 

|  ernor  Folk. 

I     The  cornerstone  remained  suspended  in 
I  the  air  in  the  grasp  of  a   big  derrick 
!  erected  beside  the  tent  while  the  oratory 
:  was  in  progress  and  immediately  after- 
!  ward  wa.s  lowered  into  its  place  at  a  sig- 
nal from  the  president,  who  applied  the 
first  trowel  full  of  the  mortar  that  will 
hold  it  in  its  place  during  the  coming 
]  centuries. 

Ex-Slave's  Part  in  the  Ceremony. 
'  Skillfully  concealed  under  the  stone 
!  was  laid  a  metallic  box  containing 
copies  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Slates  and  other,  historic  documents, 
i  some  of  which  were  placed  in  it  by  the 
;  president  and  others  by  other  members 
'  of  the  party.  Among  the  contributors  to 
]  these  treasures  were    Clarence  Mackay. 

Robert  J.    Collier    and    Richard  Lloyd 
j  Jones  of  New  York,  all  of  whom  have 
:  actively    participated    in    the  movement 
■  which  is  about  to  result  in  the  memorial 
building. 

In  this  part  of  the  ceremony  an  aged 
negro  took  a  leading  part.  He  was 
Isaac  T.  Montgomery  of  Mound  .bayou,' 
Miss.,  who  is  said  to  be  an  ex-slave  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  president  of  the  confed- 
eracy, who  like  Lincoln,  was  a  native  of 
Kentucky.  To  Montgomery  was  assigned 
the  appropriate  task  of  depositing  in  the 
box  a  copy  of  Lincoln's  emancipation 
proclamation,  and  in  doing  so.  he  made 
a  brief  speech  in  which  lie  referred  to 
himself  "as  one  of  the  former  millions 
of  slaves  to  whom  Lincoln  gave  freedom, 
and  the  representative  of  10,000.000  grate- 
ful negro  citizens."  He  was  the  one 
speaker  who  was  not  or.  the  stand,  an 
omission  due  to  the  fact  that  his  speech 
was  not  made  from  there. 

The  cornerstone  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
gray  granite  about  three  feet  square,  and 
it  was  appropriately  crowned  with  a 
Wreath    of  carnations  presented   by  the 

The  president  boarded  his  train  for 
Louisville  at  3:45  p.  m.,  expecting  to  ar- 
rive at  Washington  about  2  p.  m.  1 
morrow. 


PRESIDENT'S  TRIBUTE. 


Eloquent  Address  On  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Lincoln. 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  President 
Roosevelt's  address: 

We  have  met  here  to  celebrate  the  hun- 
dredth  anniversary  of  the   birth   of  one 


of  the  two  greatest  Americans;  of  one  of 
the  two  or  three  greatest  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  the  world's  history.  This  rail- 
splitter,  this  boy  who  passed  his  ungain- 
ly youth  in  the  dire  poverty  of  the  poor- 
est of  the  frontier  folk,  whose  rise  was> 
by  weary  and  painful  labor,  lived  to  lead 
his  people  through  the  burning  flames 
of  a  struggle  from  which  the  nation 
emerged,  purified  as  by  fire,  born  anew 
to  a  loftier  life.  After  long  years  of  iron 
effort,  and  of  failure  that  came  more 
often  than  victory,  he  at  last  rose  to 
the  leadership  of  the  republic,  at  the 
moment  when  that  leadership  had  become 
the  stupendous  world  task  of  the  time, 
ease.  Success  came  to  him,  but  never 
happiness,  save  that  which  springs  from 
doing  well  a  painful  and  a  vital  task. 
Power  was  ids,  but  not  pleasure.  The 
furrows  deepened  on,  his  brow,  but  his 
eyes  were  undimmed  by  either  hate  or 
fear.  His  gaunt  shoulders  were  bowed, 
but  his  steel  thews  never  faltered  as  he 
bore  for  a  burden  the  destinies  of  his 
people.  His  great  and  .tender  heart 
shrank  from  giving  pain;  and  the  task 
allotted  him  was  to  pour  out  like  water 
the  life-blood  of  the  young  men,  and  to 
feel  in  his  every  fiber  the  sorrow  of  the 
women.  Disaster  saddened  but  never  dis- 
mayed him.  As  the  red  years  of  war 
went  by  they  found  him  ever  doing  his 
duty  in  the  present,  ever  facing  the  fu- 
ture with  fearless  front,  high  of  heart, 
and  dauntless  of  soul.  Unbroken  by 
hatred,  unshaken  by  scorn,  he  worked 
and  suffered  for  the  people.  Triumph  was 
his  at  the  last;  and  barely  had  he  tasted 
it  before  murder  found  him,  and  the  kind- 
ly, patient,  fearless  eyes  were  closed  for- 
ever. 

Washington  and  Lincoln  Alike. 

As  a  people  we  are  indeed  beyond  meas- 
ure fortunate  in  the  characters  of  the 
two  greatest  of  our  public  men,  Washing-  j 
ton  and  Lincoln.  Widely  though  they  j 
differed  in  externals,  the  Virginia  landed  j 
gentleman  and  the  Kentucky  backwoods-  '. 
man,  they  were  alike  in  essentials,  they 
were  alike  in  the  great  qualities  which 
rendered  each  able  to  render  service  to 
his  nation  and  to  all  mankind  such  as  no 
other  man  of  his  generation  could  or  did 
render.  Each  had  lofty  ideals,  but  each 
in  striving  to  attain  these  lofty  ideals 
was  guided  by  the  soundest  common 
sense.  Each  possessed  inflexible  courage 
in  adversity,  and  a  soul  wholly  unspoiled 
by  prosperity.  Each  possessed  all  the 
gentler  virtues  commonly  exhibited  by 
good  men  who  lack  rugged  strength  of 
character.  Each  possessed  also  the 
strong  qualities  commonly  exhibited  by 
those  towering  masters  of  mankind  who 
have  too  often  shown  themselves  devoid 
of  so  much  as  the  understanding  of  the 
words  by  which  we  signify  the  qualities 
of  duty,  of  mercy,  of  devotion  to  the 
right,  of  lofty  disinterestedness  in  bat- 
tling for  the  good  of  others;  There  have 
been  other  men  as  great  and  other  men 
as  good;  but  in  all  the  history  of  mankind 
there  are  no  other  two  great  men  as 
good  as  these,  no  other  two  good  men 
as  great.  Widely  though  the  problems 
of  today  differ  from  the  problems  set 
for  solution  to  Washington  when  he 
founded  this  nation,  to  Lincoln  when  he 
saved  it  and  freed  the  slave,  yet  the 
qualities  they  showed  in  meeting  these 
problems  are  exactly  the  same  as  those 
we  should  show  in  doing  our  work  today.  ■ 

Lincoln  saw  into  the  future  with  the 
prophetic  imagination  usually  vouchsafed  . 
only  to  the  poet  and  the  seer.    He  had  | 
In  him  all  the  lift  toward  greatness  of  [ 
'  the  visionary,  without  any  of  the  vision-  i 
;  ary's  fanaticism  or  egotism,  without  any 
'  of  the  visionary's  narrow  jealousy  of  the 
practical  man  and  inability  to  strive  in 
practical  fashion  for  the  realization  of  an 
ideal.    He  had  the  practical  man's  hard 
i  common  sense  and  willingness  to  adapt 
i  means   to   ends:    but  there   was   in  him 
I  none  of  that  morbid  growth  of  mind  and 
soul  which  blinds  so  many  practical  men 
to  the  higher  things  of  life.    No  more 
practical  man  ever  lived  than  this  homely- 
backwoods  idealist;  but  he  had  nothing 
in  common  with    those    practical  men 
whose  consciences  are  warped  until  they 
[  fail  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil, 
j  fail  to  understand  that  strength,  ability, 
j  shrewdness,  whether  in  the  world  of  busi- 
ness or  of  politics,  only  serve  to  make 
their  possessor  a  more  noxious,  a  more 
I  evil  member  of  the  community,  if  they 
i  are  not  guided  and  controlled  by  a  fine 
and  high  moral  sense. 

Lessons  for  Present  Day. 
We  of  this  day  must  try  to  solve  many 
social  and  industrial  problems,  requiring 
to  an  especial  degree  the  combination  of 
indomitable  resolution     with   cool-headed  i 
sanity.    We  can  profit   by  the  way    in  | 


which  Lincoln  used  both 
lie  strove  for  reform.  We 
of  value  from  the  very 
following  that  course  br< 


went  to  extremes,  he  worked  step  bv 
step;  and  because  of  this  the  extremis!* 
listed  and  denounced  him  with  a  fervor 
which  now  seems  to  us  fantastic  in  Its 
deification  of  the  unreal  and  the  impossi- 
ble. At  the  very  time  when  one  side  was 
holding  him  up  as  the  apostle  of  social 
revolution  because  he  was  against  slav- 
ery, the  leading  abolitionist  denounced 
him  as  the  "slave  hound  of  Illinois." 
When  he  was  the  second  time  candidate 
for  president,  the  majority  of  his  oppo- 
nents attacked  him  because  of  what  they 
termed  his  extreme  radicalism,  while  a 
minority  threatened  to  bolt  his  nomina- 
tion because  he  was  not  radical  enough. 
He  had  continually  to  check  those  who 
wished  to  go  forward  too  fast,  at  the  very 
time  that  he  overrode  the  opposition  of 
those  who  wished  not  to  go  forward  at 
all.  The  goal  was  never  dim  before  his 
vision;  but  he  picked  his  way  cautiously, 
without  either  halt  or  hurry,  as  he  strode 
toward  it,  through  such  a  morass  of  dif- 
ficulty that  no  man  of  less  courage  would 
have  attempted  it,  while  it  would  surely 
have  overwhelmed  any  man  of  judgment 
less  serene. 

Yet  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing 
of  all.  and.  from  the  standpoint  of  tha 

America  of  today  and  of  the  future,  the 
most  vitally  important,  was  the  extraordi- 
nary way  in  which  Lincoln  could  fight 
valiantly  against  what  he  deemed  wrong 
and  yet  preserve  undiminished  his  love 
and  respect  for  the  brother  from  whom  he 
differed.  In  the  hour  of  a  triumph  that 
would  have  turned  any  weaker  man's 
head.  In  the  heat  of  a  struggle  which 
spurred  many  a  good  man  to  dreadful 
vindictiveness,  he  said  truthfully  that  so 
long  as  he  had  been  in  his  office  he  had 
never  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  any 
man's  bosom,  and  besought  his  supporters 
to  study  the  incidents-of  the  trial  through 
which  they  were  passing  as  philosophy 
from  which  to  learn  wisdom  and  not  as 
wrongs  to  be  avenged;  ending  with  the 
solemn  exhortation  that,  as  the  strife 
was  over,  all  should  reunite  in  a  com- 
mon effort  to  save  their  common  country. 

Lincoln's  Supreme  Vision. 

He  lived  in  daj'S  that  were  great  and 
terrible,  when  brother  fought  against 
brother  for,  what  each  sincerely  deemed 
to  be  the  right.  In  a  contest  so  grim  the 
strong  men  who  alone  can  carry  it 
through  are  rarely  able  to  do  justice  to 
the  deep  convictions  of  those  with  whom 
they  grapple  In  mortal  strife.  At  such 
times  men  see  through  a  glass  darkly; 
to  only  the  rarest  and  loftiest  spirits  is 
vouchsafed  that  clear  vision  which  grad- 
ually comes  to  all,  even  to  the  lesser,  as 
the  struggle  fades  into  distance,  and 
wounds  are  forgotten,  and  peace  creeps 
back  to  the  hearts  that  were  hurt.  But 
to  Lincoln  was  given  this  supreme  vision. 
He  did  not  hate  the  man  from  whom 
he  differed.  Weakness  was  as  foreign  as 
wickedness  to  his  strong,  gentle  nature; 
but  his  courage  was  of  a  quality  so  high 
that  it  needed  no  bolstering  of  dark  pas- 
sion. He  saw  clearly  that  the  same  high 
qualities,  the  same  courage,  and  willing- 
ness for  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  to  the 
right  as  it  was  given  them  to  see  the 
right,  belonged  both  to  the  men  of  the 
north  and  to  the  men  of  the  south.  As 
the  years  roll  by,  and  as  all  of  us, 
wherever  we  dwell,  grow  to  feel  an  equal 
pride  in  the  valor  and  self-devotion,  alike 
of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the 
men  who  wore  the  gray,  so  this  whole 
nation  will  grow  to  feel  a  peculiar  sense 
of  pride  in  the  mightiest  of  the  mighty 
men  who  mastered  the  mighty  days;  the 
lover  of  his  country  and  of  all  mankind; 
the  man  whose  blood  was  shed  for  the 
union  of  his  people  and  for  the  freedom 
of  a  race,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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VTCE  PRESIDENT-ELECT  SPEAKS. 


James  S.  Sherman  Delivered  Lincoln 
Address  at  Pittsburg. 

PITTSBURG.  Pa..  Feb.  12.— Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect James  S.  Sherman  of  New 
York  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Schenley  here  tonight. 

About  400  guests  attended  the  dinner 
and  listened  to  an  address  on  "The_Ship 


?er  extent  than  ever  before, 
colleges  and  \arious  organ- 
izations  throughout  the   city  conducted 
special  exercises  in  honor  of  the  day. 

A  number  of  beautiful  and  impressive 
tributes  were  arranged,  one  at  McKees- 
port.  Pa.,  adjoining  this  city,  providing 
for  the  suspension  of  the  great  steel 
mills  and  traffic  for  five  minutes  in 
honor  of  Lincoln. 

"Abraham  Lincoln."  said  Mr.  Sherman, 
"was  not  a  child  of  destiny,  but  an  Amer- 
ican boy,    a    man    of    America.  When 
Lincoln  was  discovered  and  nominated, 
not  as  the  unquestioned  choice  of  all  the 
people,  but  rather  of  the  minority  of  a  ,: 
party— the   minority   made  the   majority  ; 
apparently  by  means  of  political  tactics 
—the  situation  was  far    different  from 
that  which  confronted  Washington.  The 
nation  was  rent    asunder,    opinion  was 
divided  and  a  grave  constitutional  ques-  j 
tion  was  involved.   In  the  south  the  dark 
cloud  of  secession  had  already  appeared, 
while  in  the  north   there  were  mutter-  | 
ings  of  svmpathv.    Men  were  being  per-  t 
secuted  for  their  beliefs;    the    right  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression  was 
questioned  and  a  whirlpool  of  discord  and 
dissension  was  gathering.     It  threatened 
Co  engulf  the  nation  in  its  mighty  rush. 
At  such  a  moment,"  he  said,  "Lincoln 
]  was  brought  forward. 

I  "Lincoln  had  none  of  the  ^advantages 
or  encouragements  of  many  of  his  prede- 

1  cessors.  He  was  untried,  almost  un- 
known.    The  crisis  was  approaching;  he 

,  must  meet  it  or  fail.  That  is  the  situa- 
tion pictured  by  the  afterlights  and  sure- 
ly by  intuition-  or  inspiration  he  so  vieweM 

;  it.  Not  the  liberty  of  the  defenders  of 
the  stars  and  stripes  which  floated  vie-  1 

!  toriously  over  Bunker  Hill  and  Saratoga 
and  Bennington  and  Orlskany  was  at 
stake,  but  the  liberty  ofr  a  race  foreign 
to  the  country— a  race  brought  here  for 
bondage  or  reared  in  slavery.  Was  it 
worth  fighting  for?  Many  in  the  north 
said  no.  Was  it  a  question  which  could 
be  constitutionally  acted  upon?  The  en- 
tire south  said  no.  and  then  Abraham 
Lincoln,  with  dignity,  with  firmness,  and 
with  a  spirit  which  could  have  been  in- 
spired only  by  God,  grasped  the  helm 
of  the  ship  of  state  and  pointed  its  course 
directly  into  the  teeth  of  the  storm.  His 
proclamation  of  emancipation  unforged 
the  fetters  of  the  slaves,  united  .the 
north,  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  and  patriotism 
in  reverberation  over  the  land  until 
thousands  of  boys  in  blue  swore  by  their 
flag  and  by  their  country  that  slavery 
should  cease  and  that  their  nation  should 
be  reunited  though  It  was  cemented  with 

I  blood." 

j     The  appearance  of  Lincoln,   said  Mr. 
.Sherman,  was  at  the  most  critical  time 
in  the  nation's  history.  "He  met  his  re- 
sponsibilities    superbly,"     he     declared;  i 
"gentle,  mild,  and  forebearing,  his  prl-  ] 
vate  and  official  careers  are  filled  with  I 
pictures  of  prose  and  poetry  which  throw  | 
about  him  a.  charm  most  delicate  and  i 
delightful.      His   homely,   quaint   humor  j 
brightens   with   age   and  will   never  be 
disassociated  with    his    name   or   copied  i 
by  another."    Lincoln,  he  said,  was  per-  j 
haps  the  greatest  American,  but  his  in-  I 
dividualitv  was  greater  than  his  person- 
ality,  and  this  he  said  was  because  he 
had    with    him    "that    stern,  unyielding 
sense  of  duty.     Gentle  beyond  compare, 
patient   beyond   belief,    his   country  and 
his  duty  were  his  creed,  and  to  that  end 
he  labored  unceasingly  and  suffered  pa- 
tiently.     It   was   that   sentiment,  'Our 
Country,''  which  guided  him.     He  gave 
himself  without  reserve,  for  that  country; 
his  rare  talents,  his  immeasurable  love, 
his  remarkable  sagacity,  his  life,  all  were 
freely  lafd  upon  the  altar  of  home  and 
country." 


ns,  joining  in  paying  a  tribute  to 
nan  whose  fame  Is  Intimately  asso- 
1  with  this  historic  place.    The  prin- 

exercises  wera  held  on  the  campus 
Settysburg    college    near  Seminary 

where  much  of  the  first  and  sec- 
day's  fighting  occurred  during  the 

battle. 


Where    Lincoln's    Ancestors  Lived 

READING,   Pa..   Feb.  1.'!.— Nowhere  in 
the  state  was  the  birthday  anniversary  of  j 
Abraham    Lincoln    more    generally  ob- 
served than  in  Reading  and  Berks  coun-  i 
ty,   because  his  ancestors  of  some  gen-  j 
erations    before    lived    in    this    county,  i 
right  biles  below  this  city  is  still  stand-  I 
ing  the  home  of  Mordecai  Lincoln,  who  i 
died  over  ninety-five  years  ago,  and  near 
by  the  homestead  of  Daniel  Boone,  the 
great  Kentucky  pioneer,  was  born. 


Observed  in  Philadelphia  Schools. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.,  Feb.  12.— Lin- 
coln anniversary  exercises  were  held  in 
all  public  and  parochial  schools  and  pa- 
triotic societies  observed  the  day.  The 
chief  address  was  delivered  by  Hampton 
L.  Carson,  former  attorney  general  of 
Pennsylvania. 


Celebrations  in  Texas. 

DALLAS,  Tex.,  Feb.  12.— For  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  Texas,  many  of 
the  cities  throughout  the  state  today  ob- 
served the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
birth. 


Holiday  at  Little  Rockr 

LITTLE  ROCK,  Ark.,  Feb.  12.— As  a  ! 
semi-official  holiday,  Little  Rock  observed  | 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  i 
birth  of  Lincoln.  A  popular  $1.00  a  plate  I 
banquet'  was  given  tonight.  I 


Brazil  Celebrates  Day. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  Feb.  1 2.— The 
Brazilian  ambassador  received  a  dispatch 
announcing  (hat  today  In  honor  of  the 
Lincoln  centenary  the  national  flag  was 
hoisted  on  all  the  federal,  state  and  mu- 
nicinal  buildings  of  Brazil.  ' 

The  Brazilian  warships  were  dressed 
and  at  1  o'clock  this  afternoon  the  war- 
ships and  the  fortress  fired  a  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns. 


BOW  HEADS  AT 
HUMBLE  CABIN 


Reverent  Throng  at  Dedication 
of  the  Birthplace  of 
Lincoln. 

ROOSEVELT  IS 

CENTRAL  FIGURE 


Head  of  the  Nation  and  Other 
Distinguished  Men  Attend 
Ceremonies  in  Kentucky. 


|     HODGENVILLE,       Ky'..       Feb.  12.— 
Reverent  and  curious  Americans  to  the 
number  of  several  thousand  today  dedi- 
cated the  mean  little  cabin  in  which  11b- 
i  erty  wrought  her"last™great  miracle,  "^the 
present  head  of  the  nation,  the  governor 
!  of  Kentucky,  Lincoln's  native  state;  two 
I  eminent  leaders  in  the  struggle,  through 
which  Lincoln  brought  forth  the  nation 
reunited  and  free;  another,  late  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  state  riven  like  Kentucky  be- 
tween the  fires  of  sectional  devotion  and 
duty;  all  these  and  a  host  of  others  in 
the  forefront  of  American  life  joined  in 
the  act  of  consecration. 

Something  of  the  uncouthness  so  in- 
separable from  Lincoln  during  his  life- 
time was  distinct  in  the  heart  of  the  cere- 
mony of  today,  which  celebrated  his  one 
hundredth  birthday.  The  enshrining  of  a 
flower  mantled,  but  withal  dingy  struct- 
ure of  logs  within  a  noble  structure  of 
marble,  one  block  of  which  would  ouy  a 
settlement  such  as  that  in  which  the 
Lincolns  lived  when  Abraham  was  born, 
cannot  but  retain  some  elements  of  the 
rural  and  the  homespun. 

The  territory  of  which  is  pieced  La 
l  Rue  county— an  anachronism  to  Lincoln 
<  who  knew  it  as  Hardin— is  rolling,  bare, 
i  green,   of  course,   like   all   the  country; 
1  picturesque  indeed  as  is  the  visage  of 
j  the  entire  Kentucky  "pennyrile,"  but  it 
is  not  like  an  Arcadian  drive  nor  does  the 
chill  of  a  Kentucky  February  lend  it  any 
grace.    Here  and  there  the  red  sqil  which 
betrays  the  country's  lack  of  fertility  is 
bared  on  the  plain;  the  fields  are  split 
occasionally  by  hollow  and  thicket. 

Cabin  is  Centerpiece. 

]     The  tent  which  served  as  an  auditor- 
ium was  roped  off  from  the  crowd,  which 
gathered  around  the  hallowed  spot.  In 
the  center  beside  the  platform  for  the 
I  speakers  and  the  machinery  of  the  cor- 
i  nerstone  laying  is  the  cabin  itself,  a  little 
I  building   not   over   sixteen    feet  square, 
j  built  of  logs,  notched  and  laid  together, 
i  pioneer    fashion.    The    logs    are  worn 
j  smooth  where  the  bark  has  peeled  off  or 
rotted  and  now  they  are  a  dirty  leaden 
grey.    The  clapboard  roof  is  in  fair  con- 
dition and  the  puncheon  floor  patched  as 
though    "Shiftless   Tom."   as  Abraham's 
father  was  known,  had  knelt  down  one 
afternoon  and  done  the  very  chore. 

Tall  farmers'  boys  and  grizzled  old 
men,  sprung  from  the  same  soil  and  the 
same  rough  land's  breast,  gazed  at  the 
cabin  from  daylight  on,  reinforced  by 
those  of  the  city  dwellers  who  had  come 
out  early  to  the  scene.  These  native 
people  had  known  the  cabin  since  child- 
hood, but  they  stared  at  it  now  in  its 
carnival  trappings  as  though  il  might 
at  any  time  slow  front  its  window  'Kites 
with  the  genius  that  was  in  the  place 
before  the  Lincolns  crossed  into  Indiana 
and  young  Abe  began  that  pilgrimage 
from  which  his  feet  were  not  to  rest  until 
he  reached  Ford's  theater. 


|        Village  is  Temporary  Capital. 

Early  morning   revealed   that  Hodgen 
I    ville   had,   with   some  ,  trepidation,  taken 
a  temporary  position  as  capital  of  the 

and  corporation  and  a  clean  main  street. 
This  as  well  as  the  entire  Lincoln  farm 
was  shot  through  with  the  colors  in  the 
,    national    ensign.     l\ow    many  thousand 
yards  of  bunting  were  used  in  La  Rue 
county  today  no  orv?  will  ever  know. 
|      It   is   an   even    three   miles   from  the 
".  depot    to    the    farm    and    the  farmers, 
|  gloved   and    holding    the   rein   over  the 
backs  of  every   quadruped  in  La  Rue, 
gave  lifts  to  many  a.  centenary  jubilator 
who  had  not  calculated  the  distance  from 
Hodgenville  itself  to  the  dedication  site. 
'  As  the  cabin  itself  was  the  only  antique 
on  actual  display,  many  a  horse  and  per- 
haps a  shay  or  two  which  remembered 
Lincoln,  passed  unsung. 

In  a  Casket  of  Flowers. 

I  By  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  kindly 
Kentuckians  whose  co-operation  made 
the  entire  celebration  possible  in  a  rural 
county,  the  native  cabin  was  set  in  a 
casket  of  flowers,  the  gift  of  the  school 
children  of  Kentucky. 

The  cabin  stands  a  half  mile  inside  the 
gate  of  the  farm  and  as  none  was  al- 
lowed to  bring  his  vehicle  within  this, 
gate  there  was  a  forking  delta  of  hu- 
manity and  color  setting  toward  and 
around  the  cabin  during  the  time  before 
the  ceremonies  when  it  was  seen  that 
there  was  no  more  room  within  the  tent. 

Five  special  trains  that  set  out  early 
from  Louisville  kept  the  air  in  the  little 
town  vibrant  with,  their  whistles  until 
near  the  hour  for  the  dedication.  The 
first  came  at  7:35  o'clock  with  spectators 
aboard;  the  second  and  third  an  hour 
apart    and    the    fourth,    arriving    at  11 

j  o'clock  brought  Gov.  Augustus  E.  Will- 
son  of  Kentucky  and  his  company  and 

I  staff. 

j  Arrival  of  the  President. 

A  long  drawn  out  toot  at  a  quarter  of 
noon  announced  to  the  waiting  hundreds 
surrounding  the  station  the  president's 
train,  and  when  it  pulled  in  and  the 
distinguished  citizen  alighted,  the  atr 
cracked  with  cheers. 

When    the    president,    his    wife  and 
daughter,  with  Secretary  Loeb,  had  en- 
tered the  two  closed  carriages  reserved 
for  them  and  the  band  and  company  of 
;  the  First  Kentucky  regiment  had  formed 
,  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  the  parade 
i  was  ready  to  move  on  to  the  cabin  site. 
Following   the   band    and    the  soldiers 
came  Governor  Willson  and  his  staff,  a 
score  of  Kentucky's  first  citizens  in  uni- 
form and  after  these  the  centenary  com- 
I  mittee. 

■      No   traffic  was  permitted  on  the  road 
,  during  the  passage  of  the  procession,  but 
its  sides,    policed    by    mounted  officers, 
were    lined    with    the    legions    of  the 
curious. 

The  parade  drew  up  at  the  side  of  the 
cabin  arid  the  governor,    the  president, 
j  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Miss  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Loeb 
;(  and  members  of  the  centenary  committee 
j  entered  the  tent  to  the  applause  of  its 
occupants  and  took  their  seats  on  an  im- 
;  provised  platform  near  the  flower-nian- 
tled  cabin. 

Close  to  this  lay  the  corner  stone  of  '■ 
the  new  memorial  temple  in  its  bed  of 
mortar,  and  a  derrick  was  manned,  ready 
to  raise  the  huge  stone  into  place  when 
the  president  had  spread  the  cement  on  . 
its  broad  side  with  tbp  silver  trowel 
which  lay  upon  the  rostrum. 

Gov.   Folk  Presides. 

I  Following  the  delivery  of  the  impres- 
sive invocation,  former  Gov.  Joseph  Folk 
of  Missouri,  who  is  president  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  association,  uttered  some 
introductory  remarks,  telling  the  purpose 
of  the  association. 
He  was  followed  by  the  president,  who 

I  laid  the  corner  stone,  putting  into  its  re- 
ceptacle appropriate  papers  which  were 
sealed  by  Nicholas  Koenigstein  of  Horg- 
enville  and  the  stone  raised  into  place. 

I  The  president  was  followed  by  Gov- 
ernor Willson,   who  spoke  on  behalf  oi 

j  Kentucky  for  her  greatest  son. 


c 
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CORNER  STONE  LAID 


GRANITE  STRUCTURE  TO  MARK 
PLACE  OF  LINCOLN'S  BIRTH. 


TO  BE  ERECTED  BESIDE  OLD  LOG 
'  CABIN  AT  HODGENVILLE,  KY. 


INITIAL  CEREMONY  PERFORMED 
BY  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT. 


And   Dedication  Will   Be  by  Taft- 
Speakers  From  the  North  and 
From  the  South. 


Hodgenville,  Ky.,  Feb.  12.— Henceforth 
the  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  to 
be  marked  by  a  pile  of  stone.  The  eman- 
cipator of  a  race  and,  more  than  that,  j 
the  liberator  of  the  thought  of  a  nation, 
builded  his  own  monument  in  the  heart 
of  the  world,  and  appropriately  the  phys- 
ical structure  which  has  now  found  a  be- 
ginning at  the  place  where  Lincoln  first 
saw  the  light  of  day  takes  the  simpler 
name  of  a  memorial.  It  is  to  be  a  sim- 
ple but  classic  building  of  granite,  but  it 
is  hoped  it  may  be  completed  some  time 
next  fall,  when  the  then  President  Taft 
■will  officiate  in  dedicating,  as  the  pres- 
ent president,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  today 
officiated  in  laying  its  foundation  stone. 

Speakers  of  North  and  South. 

The  cornerstone  laying  took  place  after 
appropriate  forensic  ceremonies,  which 
were  participated  in  by  President  Roose- 
velt, Governor  Wilson  of  Kentucky,  for- 
mer Governor  Folk  of  Missouri,  president 
of  the  Lincoln  Farm  association,  Secre- 
tary of  War  Wright,  who  spoke  as  an  ex- 
confederate  soldier;  Gen.  James  Grant 
Wilson  of  New  York,  who  represented  un- 
ion soldiers,  and  I.  T.  Montgomery,  a 
negro  and  an  ex-slave. 

With  one  exception  the  orators,  repre- 
senting not  only  the  conflicting  sides  in 
the  great  struggle,  but  the  present  gen- 
eration as  well;  the  two  political  par- 
ties, and  white  and  black  races,  as  well 
as  different  sections  of  the  country, 
spoke  from  the  same  platform  under 
the  same  flag. 

Few  Negroes  Present. 
There  were  6,000  or  8,000  people  pres- 
ent. Many  had  come  from  Louisville 
and  other  Kentucky  centers,  as  well  as 
from  far  away  states.  The  bulk  of  the 
assembly  was  composed,  however,  of 
country  folk. 

There  was  a  notable  absence  of  ne- 
groes in  the  crowd,  but  those  present 
were  wedged  in  among  the  whites, 
showing  that  none  had  been  kept  away 
by  race  prejudice. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  under  a 
wide  spreading,  open  sided  tent,  which 
had  been  erected  alongside  of  the  cabin 
in  which  Lincoln  was  born  100  years 
ago  today. 

Wife  and  Daughter  of  President. 

President  Roosevelt  and  party  sir-  I 
rived  shortly  before  1  o'clock  and! 
five  minutes  afterwards  Governor  Wil- I 
son  cared  the  assemblage  together 
and  introduced  President"  Roosevelt 
and  Dr.  E.  L.  Powell  of  the  First 
Christian  church  of  Louisville,  who 
delivered  a  prayer.  On  the  speakers' 
platform  besides  the  participants  in 
the  exercises  were  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
Miss  Roosevelt.  Mrs.  Augustus  E.  Wil- 
son. Captain  A.  W.  Butt,  Dr.  Rixey 
and  others.  Commencing  with  Gover- 
nor Wilson's  address,  the  speaking- be- 


ganat  J  o'clock  and  was  concluded! 
by  -:4fi  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards! 
the  visitors  had  begun  their  rough  j 
carriage  ride  bach  to  Hodgenville.  | 
President  Stands  on  Chair. 

The  president  was  cordially  and  defer- 
entially received.  He  was  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  applause.  Other  speakers 
were  also  liberally  applauded. 

President  Roosevelt  aroused  especial 
enthusiasm  when  he  mounted  a  chair  and 
gave  the  crowd  the  better  opportunity  to 
see  and  hear  him.  In  the  main  he  con- 
fined himself  closely  to  his  manuscript, 
but  at  the  beginning  departed  from  it  to 
make  reply  to  complimentary  allusions 
to  himself  by  Governor  Polk. 

The  cornerstone  remained  suspended  in 
the  air  in  the  grasp  of  a  big  derrick 
erected  beside  the  tent  while  the  oratory 
was  in  progress,  and  immediately  after- 
wards it  was  lowered  into  its  place  at  a 
signal  from  the  president,  who  applied 
the  first  trowel  full  of  mortar  that  will 
hold  it  in  its  place  during  the  coming  cen- 
turies. 

Treasures  of  the  Cornerstone. 

Skillfully  concealed  under  the  stone 
was  laid  a  metallic  box  containing  copies 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  other  important  historic  documents, 
some  of  which  were  placed  in  it  by  the 
president  and  others  by  other  members  of 
the  party. 

Among  the  contributors  to  these  treas- 
ures was  an  aged  negro,  Isaac  T.  Mont- 
gomery of  Mound  Bayou,  Miss.,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  slave  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  president  of  the  confederacy,  who, 
like  Lincoln,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky. 

Former  Slave  Participates. 

To  Montgomery  was  assigned  the  appro- 
priate task  of  depositing  in  the  box  a 
copy  of  Lincoln's  emancipation  procla- 
mation, and  in  doing  so  he  made  a  brief 
speech,  in  which  he  referred  to  himself 
"as  one  of  former  millions  of  slaves  to] 
whom  Lincoln  gave  freedom  and  a  repre- ; 
sentative  of  ten  millions  of  grateful  negro  ! 
citizens." 

The  cornerstone  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
gray  granite  and  was  appropriately  j 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  carnations  pre- 
sented by  the  Kentucky  Lincoln  associa- 
tion. ' 

The  president  boarded  his  train  for 
Louisville  at  3:45  o'clock,  expecting  to  ar- 
rive at  Washington  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
tomorrow. 

The  Uncouth   in  Evidence. 

Something  of  the  uneouthness  so  in- 1 
/separable  from  Lincoln  during  his  life- 
time was  distinct  in  the  heart  of  the 
ceremony  of  today.  The  enshrining  of 
a  flower  mantled  but  withal  dingy  struc- 
ture of  logs  within  a  noble  structure  of 
marble,  one  block  of  which  would  buy 
a  settlement  such  as  that  in  which  the 
Lincolns  lived  when  Abraham  was  born, 
cannot  but  retain  some  elements  of  the 
rural  and  the  homespun 

The  territory  of  which  is  pieced  La 
Rue  county — an  anarchronism  to  Lin- 
coln who  knew  it  as  Hardin — is  rolling, 
bare,  green,  Of  course,  like  all  the  coun- 
try; picturesque  indeed,  as  is  the  visage 
of  the  entire  Kentucky  "pennyrile,"  but 
it  is  not  like  an  Arcandian  drive  nor  does 
the  chill  of  a  Kentucky  February  lend 
it  any  grace.  Here  and  there  the  red 
soil,  which  betrays  the  country's  lack 
of  fertility,  is  bared  on  the  plain;  the 
fields  are  split  occasionally  by  hollow 
and  thicket.  But  the  entire  region  today 
seemed  quickened  into  life  by  the  activ- 
ities of  the  throng  which  gathered  early 
under  a  leaden  sky. 

The  tent  which  served  as  an  auditor- 
ium was  roped  off  from  the  crowd,  which 
gathered  around  the  hollowed  spot.  In 
the  center  beside  the  platform  for  the 
speaker^  and  the  machinery  of  the  cor- 
nerstone laying  was  the  cabin  itself,  a 
little  building  not  over  sixteen  feet 
square,  built  of  logs,  notched  and  laid  to- 
gether, pioneer  fashion.  The  logs  are 
worn  smooth  where  the  Dark  has  peeled 
off  or  rotted,  and  now  they  are  a  dirty 
leaden  grey.  The  clapboard  roof  is  in 
fair   condition   and    tiie   puncheon  floor, 


patched  as  though  "shiftless  Tom,"  as  ; 
Abraham's  father  was  known,  had  knelt  ' 
down  one  afternoon  and  done  the  very 
chore. 

Lank  Kentuckians  There. 

Tall  farmers'  boys  and  grizzled  old  men, 
sprung  from  the  same  soil  and  nursed 
at  the  same  rough  land's  breast,  gazed 
at  the  cabin  from  daylight  on,  reinforced 
by  those  of  the  city  dwellers  who  had 
come  out  early  to  the  scene.  These  native 
people  had  known  the  cabin  since  child- 
hood, but  they  stared  at  it  now  in  its 
carnival  trappings  as  though  it  might  at 
any  time  glow  from  its  window  holes  with 
the  genius  that  was  in  the  place  before 
the  Lincolns  crossed  into  Indiana  and 
young  Abe  began  that  pilgrimage  from 
which  his  feet  were  not  to  rest  until  he 
reached  Ford's  theater. 

Early  morning  revealed  that  Hodgen- 
ville had,  with  some  trepididation,  taken 
a  temporary  position  as  capital  of  the 
world.  The  little  place  is  a  fair  specimen  J 
of  the  brisk  Kentucky  town,  with  a  com-  1 
mercial  club,  a  mayor  a-nd  corporation 
and  a  clean  main  street.  This  as  well  as 
the  entire  residence  portion  and  every 
farmhouse  passed  along  the  route  to  the 
Lincoln  farm,  was  shot  through  with  the 
colors  in  the  national  ensign.  How  many 
thousand  yards  of  bunting  were  used  in 
La  Rue  county  today  no  one  will  ever 
know. 

It  is  an  even  three  miles  from  the  depot 
to  the  farm  and  the  farmers,  gloved  and 
holding  the  rein  over  the  backs  bf  every 
quadruped  in  La  Rue,  gave  lifts  to  many 
a  centenary  jubilator  who  had  not  cal-  1 
culated  the  distance  from  Hodgenville  1 
itself  to  the  dedication  site.  As  the  cabin  , 
itself  was  the  only  antique  on  actual  dis-  j 
play,  many  a  horse  and  perhaps  a  shay  j 
or  two  which  remembered  Lincoln  passed  I 
unsung.  j 

By  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  kindly  j 
Kentuckians,  whose  co-operation  made  j 
the  entire  celebration  possible  in  a  rural! 
country,  the  native  cabin  was  set  in  a  | 
casket  of  flowers,  the  gift  of  the  school 
children  of  Kentucky. 

The  Lincoln  Log  Cabin. 

The  cabin  stands  a  half  mile  inside 
the  gate  of  the  farm,  and  as  none  was 
allowed  to  bring  his  vehicle  within  this 
gate  there  was  a  forking  delta  of  hu- 
manity and  color  setting  toward  and 
around  the  cabin  during  the  time  before 
the  ceremonies,  and  when-  it  was  seen 
there  was  no  more  room  within  the 
tent. 

Five  special  trains  that  set  out  early 
from  Louisville  kept  the  air  in  the  little 
town  vibrant  with  their  whistles  until 
near  the  hour  of  the  dedication.  The  first 
came  at  7:35  o'clock  with  spectators 
aboard,  the  second  and  third  an  hour 
apart  and  the  fourth  arriving  at  11 
o'clock  brought  Gov.  Augustus  E.  Willson 
j  »f  Kentucky  and  his  company  and  staff. 
fy.  long  drawn  out  toot  at  a  quarter  of 
Jhoon  announced  to  the  waiting  hundreds 
j  surrounding  the  station  ,  the  president's 
:  train,  and  when  it  pulled  in  and  the  dis- 
tinguished citizen  alighted  the  air 
cracked  with  cheers. 

When   the     president,    his     wife  and 
daughter,  with  Secretary  Loeb,  had  en-  te 
tered  the  two  closed  carriages  reserved  u 
for  them  and  the  band  and  company  of  U 
the  First  Kentucky  regiment  had  formed  ! 
at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  the  parade  j 
was  ready  to  move  on  to  the  cabin  site. 

Following  the  band  and  the  soldiers 
came  Governor  Willson  and  his  staff,  a 
score  of  Kentucky's  first  citizens  in  uni- 
form, and  after  these  the  centenary  com- 
mittee. 

No  traffic  was  permitted  on  the  road 
during  the  passage  of  the  procession,  but 
its  sides,  policed  by  mounted  officers, 
were  lined  with  the  legions  of  the  cu- 
rious. 

The  parade  drew  up  at  the  side  of  the 
cabin  and  the  governor,  the  president, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Miss  Roosevelt,  Mr  Loeb 
|and  members  of  the  centenary  committee 
sentered  the  tent  to  the  applause  of  its 
!  occupants  and  took  their  seats  on  an  im- 
provised platform  near  the  flower  man- 
!  tied  cabin. 


The   President's  Address. 

President  Roosevelt  said  in  part: 
"We    bay?   met    here    to   celebrate  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one 
of  the  two  greatest  Americans;  of  one  of 
the    two   or  three  greatest   men   of  the 
nineteenth  century;  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men   in   the  world's   history.     This  rail 
splitter,  this  boy  who  passed  his  ungainly 
youth  in  the  dire  poverty  of  the  poorest  ! 
of  the  frontier  folk,  whose  rise  was  by 
weary  and   painful   labor,   lived  to  lead 
his  people  through  the  burning  flames  of 
a     struggle     from     which     the  nation 
emerged,  purified  as  by  fire,  born  anew  to  j 
a  loftier  life.    After  long  years  of  iron  I 
effort,  and  of  failure  that  came  more  of  ten 
than  victory,  he  at  last  rose  to  the  lead- 
ership of    the   republic,    at    the  moment 
when    that    leadership    had    become  the 
i  stupendous  world  task  of  the  time.  He 
j  grew  to  know  greatness,  but  never  ease. 
I  Success  came  to  him,  but  never  happi- 
|  ness,  save  that  which  springs  from  doing 
I  well  a  painful  and  a  vital  task.  Power 
;  was  his.  but  not  pleasure.    The  furrows 
j  deepened  on  his  brow,  but  his  eyes  were 
;  undimmed  by  either  hate  or  fear.  His 
1  gaunt  shoulders  were  bowed,  but  his  steel 
thews  never  faltered  as  he  bore  for  a 
burden  the  destinies  of  his  people.  His 
,  great  and  tender  heart  shrank  from  giv- 
ing pain;  and  the  task  allotted  him  was 
to  pour  out  like  water  the  life  blood  of. 
the  young  men,  and  to  feel  in  his  every  . 
fiber  the  sorrow  of  the  women.  Disaster 
saddened  but  never  dismayed  him.  As  the 
red  years  of  war  went  by  they  found  I 
him  ever  doing  his  duty  in  the  present,  ! 
ever  facing  the  future  with  fearless  front,  j 
high  of  heart,  and  dauntless  of  soul,  tin-  j 
broken  by  hatred,  unshaken  by  scorn,  he 
worked    and    suffered    for    the  people. 
Triumph  was  his  at  the  last;  and  barely 
had  lie   tasted   it  before  murder  found 
him,    and    the   kindly,    patient,    fearless  j 
eyes  were  closed  forever. 

Alike  in  the  Essentials. 

"As  a  people  we  are  indeed  beyond  | 
measure  fortunate  in  the  characters  of 
the  two  greatest  of  our  public  men, 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  Widely  though 
they  differed  in  externals,  the  Virginia 
landed  gentleman  and  the  Kentucky; 
backwoodsman,  they  were  alike  in 
essentials,  they  were  alike  in  the  great! 
qualities  which  rendered  each  able  toj 
render  service  to  his  nation  and  to  all' 

mankind  such  as  no  other  man  of  his  ] 
generation  could  or  did  render.  Each  j  J 
had  lofty  ideals,  but  each  in  striving  to  I ' 
attain  those  lofty  ideals  was  guided  by 
the  soundest  common  sense.  Eachj 
possessed  all  the  gentler  virtues  com-, 
monly  exhibited  by  good  men  who  lack 
rugged  strength  of  character.  Each ! 
possessed  also  all  the  strong  qualities 
commonly  exhibited  by  those  towering  j 
masters  of  mankind  who  have  too  often 
shown  themselves  devoid  of  so  much  as 
the  understanding  of  the  words  by  which  | 
we  signify  the  qualities  of  duty,  of 
mercy,  of  devotion  to  the  right,  of  lofty  I 
disinterestedness  in  battling  for  the  good  I 
of  others.  There  have  been  other  men  as 
great  and  other  men  as  good,  but  in  all  j 
the  history  of  mankind  there  are  no 
other  two  great  men  as  good  as  these,  no 
other  two  good  men  as  great.  Widely 
though  the  problem?  of  today  differ  from 
the  problems  set  for  solution  to  Wash- 
ington when  he  founded  this  nation,  to 
Lincoln  when  he  saved  it  and  freed  the 
slave,  yet  the  qualities  they  showed  in 
meeting  these  problems  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  we  should  show  in  doing 
our  work  today. 

"Lincoln  saw  into  the  future  with  the 
prophetic  imagination  usually  vouchsafed 
only  to  the  poet  and  the  seer.    He  had 
in.  him  all  the  lift  toward  greatness  of  the 
visionary,  without  any  of  the  visionary's 
fanaticism   or   egotism,   without   any  of 
the  visionary's   narrow  jealousy  of  the 
practical  man  and  inability  to  strive  in 
practical  fashion  for  the  realization  of  an  i 
ideal.    He  had  the  practical  man's  hard 
common  sense  and  willingness  to  adapt 
means  to  ends;   but  there  was  in  him 
none  of  that  morbid  growth  of  mind  and 
soul  which  blinds  so  many  practical  men  j 
to  the  higher  things  of  life.     No  more 
practical  man  ever  lived  than  this  home-  i 
ly  backwoods  idealist;  but  he  had  noth-  1 
ing  in  common  with  those  practical  men  | 
whose  consciences  are  warped  until  they  I 
fail  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  I 
fail  to  understand  that  strength,  ability,  ! 
shrewdness,  whether  in  the  world  of  busi-  i 
ness  or  of  politics,  only  serve  to  make  | 
their  possessor  a  more  noxious,  a  more 
evil  member  of  the  community,  if  they  j 
are  not  guided  and  controlled  by  a  fine 
and  high  moral  sense. 


Lincoln's  Tenacity  of  Purpose.  j 

'We  of  this  day  must  try  to  solve  many 
social  and  industrial  problems,  requiring 
to  an  especial  degree  the  combination  of 
indomitable  resolution  with  cool  headed 
sanity.  We  can  profit  by  the  way  in  j 
which  Lincoln  used  both  these  traits  as  : 
he  strove  for  reform.  We  can  learn  I 
much  of  value  from  the  very  attacks 
which  following  that  course  brought  upon  ! 
his  head,  attacks  alike  by  the  extremists 
of  revolution  and  by  the  extremists  of 
reaction.  He  never  wavered  in  devotion 
to  his  principles,  in  his  love  for  the  union, 
and  in  his  abhorrence  of  slavery.  Timid  1 
and  lukewarm  people  were  always  de- 
nouncing  him  because  he  was  too  ex-  | 
treme;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  never 
went  to  extremes,  he  worked  step  by 
step;  and  because  of  this  the  extremists 
hated  and  denounced  him  with  a  fervor 
which  now  seems  to  us  fantastic  in  its 
deification  of  the  unreal  and  the  impos- 
sible. At  the  very  time  when  one  side 
was  holding  him  up  as  the  apostle  of  | 
social  revolution  because  he  was  against 
slavery,  the  leading  abolitionist  de- 
nounced him  as  the  'slave  hound  of  Illi- 
nois.' When  he  was  the  second  time  can- 
didate for  president,  the  majority  of  his 
opponents  attacked  him  because  of  what 
they  termed  his  extreme  radicalism,  while 
a  minority  threatened  to  bolt  his  nomina- 
tion because  he  was  not  radical  enough. 
He  had  continually  to  check  those  who 
wished  to  go  forward  too  fast,  at  the 
very  time  that  he  overrode  the  opposi- 
tion of  those  who  wished  not  to  go  for- 
ward at  all.  The  goal  was  never  dim 
before  his  vision;  but  he  picked  his  way 
cautiously,  without  either  halt  or  hurry, 
as  he  strode  toward  it,  through  such  a 
morass  of  difficulty  that  no  man  of  less 
courage  would  have  attempted  it,  while 
it  would  surely  have  overwhelmed  any 
man  of  judgment  less  serene. 

"Yet  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
thing  of  all,  and,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  America  of  today  and  of  the  future, 
the  most  vitally  important,  was  the  ex- 
traordinary way  in  which  Lincoln  could 
fight  valiantly  against  what  he  deemed 
wrong  and  yet  preserve  undiminished  his 
love  and  respect  for  the  brother  from 
whom  he  differed.  In  the  hour  of  a 
triumph  that  would  have  turned  any 
weaker  man's  head,  in  the  heat  of  a 
struggle  which  spurred  many  a  good 
man  to  dreadful  vindictiveness,  he  said 
truthfully  that  so  long  as  he  had  been  in 
his  office  he  had  never  willingly  planted 
a  thorn  in  any  man's  bosom,  and  be- 
sought his  supporters  to  study  the  in- 
cidents of  the  trial  through  which  they 
were  passing  as  philosophy  from  which  I 
to  learn  wisdom  and  not  as  wrongs  to  be 
avenged;  ending  with  the  solemn  ex-] 
hortation  that,  as  the  strife  wsus  ovar.  allj 
should  reunite  in  a  common  effort  to 
save  their  common  country. 

Lincoln's  Supreme  Vision. 
"He  lived  in  days  that  were  great  and 
terrible,  when  brother  fought  against 
brother  for  what  each  sincerely  deemed 
to  be  the  right.  In  a  contest  so  grim  the 
strong  men  who  alone  can  carry  it 
through  are  rarely  able  to  do  justice  to 
the  deep  convictions  of  those  with  whom 
they  grapple  in  mortal  strife.  At  such 
times  men  see  through  a  glass  darkly; 
to  only  the  rarest  and  loftiest  spirits  is 
vouchsafed  that  clear  vision  which  grad- 
ually comes  to  all,  even  to  the  lesser,  as 
the  struggle  fades  into  distance,  and 
wounds  are  forgotten,  and  peace  creeps 
back  to  the  hearts  that  were  hurt.  But 
to  Lincoln  was  given  this  supreme  vision. 
He  did  not  hate  the  man  from  whom 
he  differed.  Weakness  was  as  foreign  as 
wickedness  to  his  strong,  gentle  nature; 
but  his  courage  was  of  a  quality  so  high 
that  it  needed  no  bolstering  of  dark  pas- 
sion. He  saw  clearly  that  the  same  high 
qualities,  the  same  courage,  and  willing- 
ness for  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  to 
the  right  as  it  was  given  them  to  see  the 
right,  belonged  both  to  the  men  of  the 
.  north  and  to  the  men  of  the  south. 
•  "As  the  years  roll  by,  and  as  all  of  us, 
wherever  we  dwell,  grow  to  feel  an  equal 
pride  in  the  valor  and  self-devotion,  alike 
of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the 
men  who  wore  the  gray,  so  this  whole 
nation  will  grow  to  feel  a  peculiar  sense 
of  pride  in  the  man  whose  blood  was 
shed  for  the  union  of  his  people  and  for 
the  freedom  of  a  race;  the  lover  of  his 
country  and  of  all  mankind;  the  mightiest  j 
of  the  mighty  men  who  mastered  the  ( 
mighty  days— Abraham  Lincoln." 


LEFT  WORK  UNFINISHED. 


Lincoln  Would  Have  Effected  an  Early 

Reconciliation. 

Hodgenville,  Ky.,  Feb.  12— In  an  ad- 
dress delivered  today  at  Lincoln  farm,  the 
spot  where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
exactly  100  years  ago,  General  Luke  E. 
Wright,  secretary  of  war,  speaking  at  the 
exercises  held  in  connection  with  the 
centenary  of  the  war  president's  birth, 
paid  high  tribute  to  the  fame  and  name 
of  Lincoln. 
Secretary  Wright  said: 
"The  years  of  war  and  destruction  dur- 
ing which  he  was  president,  whilst  they 
plowed  deep  lines  of  care  and  grief  upon 
his  rugged  face  and  wrung  his  gentle 
heart,  provoked  no  expressions  of  bitter- 
ness from  his  lips.  His  many  acts  of 
personal  kindness  to  southern  prisoners 
and  southern  sympathizers  demonstrated 
how  free  from  the  spirit  of  malice  or 
vengeance  he  -was.  As  in  the  progress  of 
time  it  became  evident  the  union  arms 
would  triumph  he  evinced  no  feeling  of 
exultation  or  sense  of  personal  triumph, 
but  only  an  ambitious  desire  to  restore 
the  southern  states  to  their  former  place 
in  the  union  and  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
civil  strife.  That  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  with  him  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  north  in  his 
beneficent  purposes,  does  not.  to  my 
ui..ju,  -dvriit  of  doubt;  sr.ia  max  mere 
would  have  followed  speedily  the  union  of 
hearts  is  equally  certain.  It  was,  in- 
deed, cruel,  that  at  the  moment  when  he 
had  reached  the  point  for  which  he  had 
striven  he  should  have  died  at  the  hands 
of  a,  hair  brained  actor,  who  was  in  no 
way  identified  with  the  south  or  her  peo- 
ple. Still  more  cruel  was  fate  to  the 
southern  people.  They  shuddered  both  at 
the  dastardly  act  of  his  assassination  and 
at  the  disastrous  consequences  to  them- 
selves which  they  knew  would  follow. 
The  desires  of  reconstruction  was  the 
inevitable  result  and  reconstruction  did 
more  to  postpone  reconciliation  than  did 
the  war  itself.  It  was  direful  in  its  re- 
sults." 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  TRIBUTE. 


Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson  Speaks  for 
Old  Fighting  Forces. 

Hogenville,  Ky.,  Feb.  12.— Gen.  James  j 
Grant  Wilson  of  New  York  delivered  the 
address  at  the  Lincoln  exercises  here  to- 
day, as  the  representative  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  served  at  Lincoln's  call 
during  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Gen. 
Wilson  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Citizens: 
With  pride  and  unfeigned  pleasure  I  ap- 
pear in  this  place  and  in  this  presence  as 
the  representative  of  the  survivors  of  al- 
most 3,000,000  of  Lincoln's  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  served  in  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States  during  what  is  of- 
ficially designated  as  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion Of  the  2,778,304  men  who  on  land 
and  sea,  fought  for  four  fateful  years 
that  this  nation  should  not  perish  from 
the  earth,  less  than  one  fourth  are  now 
living.  In  a  few  decades  the  last  survivor 
who  followed  the  dear  old  flag  on  the 
fields  of  Shiloh,  Gettysburg,  Chattanooga 
and  Mobile  bay,  will  have  joined  our  great 
president,  in  honor  of  whose  gracious 
memory  we  are  here  assembled  on  the 
hallowed  spot  of  his  birth. 

Lowly  of  Birth,  a  Master  of  Men. 
"It  is  among  the  greatest  mysteries  of 
modern  history  that  the  child  born  m 
annus  mirabilis,  1809,  of  illiterate  and  im- 
poverished parents  in  this  unpromising 
place,  and  without  any  advantages  what- 
soever, should  through  life  have  always 
been  a  leader  and  master  of  men.  For 
hundreds  of  years  scholars  have  in  vain 
searched  for  the  sources  from  which 
Shakespeare  drew  the  inspiration  that  ha.a 
placed  him  first  among  the  sons  of  men. 
Lincoln  biographers  have  been  equally 
baffled  in  similar  attempts  to  discover 
whence  came  the  truly  wonderful  power 
to  control  and  lead  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men  that  was  certainly  possessed 
by  the  son  of  poor  whites  of  Kentucky 
who  occupied  yonder  rude  log  cabin. 

Eloquence  Minus  Rhetoric. 

"It  was  my  peculiar  privilege  to  hear 
several  of  the  most  famous  speeches  de- 
livered during  and  before  the  civil  war 
,  by  the  great  American  who  stands  second 
only  to  Washington.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  not  only  one  of  the  wisest  men,  but 
the  English  speaking  world  is  now  aware 
that  he  was  also  among  its  very  greatest 


orators.  This  fact  was  not  appreciated 
during  his  life.  The  flowers  of  rhetoric 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  his 
speeches,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  De- 
most  henes.  Burke,  or  Webster  could  have 
found  equally  fit  words  to  express  the 
broad  philosophy  and  the  exquisite  pathos 
of  the  Gettysburg  address  of  November, 
1S63. 

"Lincoln's  second  inaugural  is  among 
the  most  famous  spoken  or  written  ut- 
terances in  the  English  language." 


CELEBRATIONS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Lincoln      Centennial      Observed  By 
Former  Confederate  States. 

Norfolk,  Va„  Feb.  12. — The  Lincoln 
Emancipation  association  and  negro  G. 
A.  R.  of  Norfolk  and  Portmouth  today 
held  several  Lincoln  memorial  day  ex- 
ercises in  the  colored  churches  with 
large  attendances. 

Little  Rock,  Ark..  Feb.  12. — As  a  semi- 
ofiicial  holiday,  Little  Rock  observed 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Lincoln.  A  pouular  $1  a  plate 
banquet  was  given  tonight. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  Feb.  12. — For  .the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Texas  many  of 
the  cities  throughout  the  state  today 
observed  the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
birth. 

Alabama  Schools  Closed. 

Birmingham.  Ala...  Feb.  12.— For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Birmingham  the 
public  schools  celebrated  Lincoln's  birth- 
day today. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  12. — A  special 
holiday  proclaimed  by  Mayor  Rolla 
Wells  was  observed  here  today  in  com- 
memoration of  the  centennial  of  Lin- 
coln's birth. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  12. — The 
Missouri  general  assembly  in  joint  ses- 
sion today  paid  tribute  to  the  life  and 
character  of  Lincoln.  Governor  Hadley 
presided  and  made  a  short  address  be- 
fore presenting  Dr.  William  J.  William- 
son of  St.  Louis  as  the  principal 
speaker. 

The  governor,  who  is  the  first  mem- 
ber of  Lincoln's  party  to  be  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  this  state  in  over  thirty 
years,  said: 

"It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  to- 
day pay  tribute  as  christian  people  to 
this  great  christian  character.  Lincoln 
was  indeed  a  true  christian." 

"Nancy  Hanks"  Holds  Reception. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Feb.  12. — Probably 
the  most  unique  celebration  of  Lin- 
coln's centennial  in  the  United  States 
was  at  Hamburg  stock  farm,  this 
county,  where  Nancy  Hanks,  the  world 
famous  race  mare  named  for  Lincoln's 
mother  held  a  largely  attended  reception 

under  the  auspices  of  her  owner,  John  i 
E.  Madden. 

Madden  issued  invitations  to  the  affai 
in  the  name  of  Nancy  Hanks. 

Schools  thoughout  central  and  eastern 
Kentucky  all  celebrated  today. 


;  morning  announcing  that  today  in  honor 
i  of  the  Lincoln  centenary  the  naiimi.-i  I 
1  flag  was  hoisted  on  all  the  federal,  state 
and  municipal  buildings^  of  Brazil. 

The  Brazilian  warships    were  dressed 
land  at  1  o'clock  this  afternoon  the  war-j 
t  ships  and  the  fortress  fired  a  salute  of? 
I]  twenty-one  suns. 

I  Honolulu.  Feb.  12.— Lincoln's  birthday 
a  was  observed  today  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  city's  population.  A  civic  and 
military  parade  was  reviewed  by  Gov- 
ernor Frear  and  in  the  evening  there 
were  exercises  at  the  opera  house. 

Paris,  Feb.  12.— Exercises  commemora- 
tive of  the  centenary  of  Abraham  Lin- 
I  coin's  birth  were  held  at  the  Lyceum  club 
j  this  evening.  Among  those  present  were 
Ambassador  and  Mrs.  White  and  200 
American  residents  in  Paris, 
j  An  address  on  the  martyred  president 
was  delivered  by  Professor  Henry  Van 
Dyke  of  Princeton  university. 


THE  DAY  OBSERVED  ABROAD. 

Germany  and  England     Among  Na 
tiohs  Celebrating. 

Berlin,  Feb.  12.— The  hundredth  anni 
versary  of  the  birth  of  Lincoln  was  cele- 
brated at  the  University  of  Berlin  at  noon 
today  when  Prof.  Felix  Adler  of  New 
York,  delivered  an  address  upon  Lincoln 
as  a  typical  American.  The  hall  was 
,crowded.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lec- 
ture Adler  presented  the  university  with 
a  bronze  bust  of  Lincoln,  a  replica  of  the 
Volks  bust  in  the  national  museum  at 
Washington. 

London,  Feb.  12.-English  newspapers 
today  devote  much  space  to  appreciations 
of  Lincoln.  There  is  no  celebration  in 
London. 

Lincoln.  Eng.,  Feb.  12.-The  mayor  of 
Lincoln  today  cabled  greetings  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  on  the  Lincoln  centenarv 
He  said  in  his  message: 
r.  "n^ev.  Lincoln  city  flag  waves  on  the 
Guild  hall  today  in  sympathetic  commem- 
oration of  the  event." 

.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  12.-The  Brazil- 
lon  ambassador  received  a  dispatch  this 


GOVERNMENT  WHEELS  STOP. 

i  All  Departments  Closed  in  Honor  of 
!  j       1         Lincoln  Centennial. 

[  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  12.— Except  for 
j  the  proceedings  of  the  lower  house  of 
I  (congress,  the  wheels  of  the  government 
!  [were  stopped  today  in  honor  of  the  Lin- 
coln anniversary. 
I  All  government  departments  and  lead- 
'  ing  business  houses  were  closed. 

The  senate  had  adjourned  over  until 
i  Monday,  but  in  the  house  Lincoln's  fa- 
|  mous  Gettysburg  speech  was  read  by 
j  Representative  Boutell  of  Illinois. 

Appropriate  exercises  were  held  at  How- 
I  ard  university,  where  the  large  negro  stu- 
dent bodies  witnessed  the  unveiling  of  a 
large  painting  of  "The  Underground  Rail- 
)  way." 

|    Secretary  of  the  Interior  Garfield  and 
1 J  other  prominent   speakers   were   on  the 
program. 

Assistant    Secretary    of    the  President 

/orster  early  today  received  a  dispatch 
from  President  Roosevelt  approving  the 
resolution  passed  by  congress  yesterday 
tnaking  today  a  legal  holiday  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  territories  of 
the  United  States.  The  dispatch  was  in 
reply  to  a  message  containing  the  resolu- 
tion agreed  to  by  the  two  houses.  The 
president  had  signed  the  proclamation  be- 
fore his  departure  from  Washington  and 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  but 
his  approval  subsequent  to  the  action  of 
congress  was  telegraphed  to  avoid  tech- 
nicalities. 

Children  Decorate  Mother's  Grave. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Feb.  12.— While  exer- 
cises commemorating  the  birth  of  Lin- 
coln were  going  on  in  this  city,  the  school 
children  of  Indianapolis  through  pupils 
of  the  school  at  Lincoln  city,  were  decor- 
ating the  grave  of  the  woman  who  gave 
Lincoln  birth. 

Their  wreaths  purchased  by  cent  con- 
tributions by  2,500  eighth  grade  pupils  in 
Indianapolis  schools  were  placed  on  the 
grave  of  Nancy  Hanks  of  Lincoln,  which 
crowns  the  knoll  just  outside  of  Lincoln 
City,  Ind. 

After  vigorous  protests  were  made  by 
veterans  of  the  civil  war  that  a  con- 
federate flag  was  included  in  the  Tomlin- 
eon  hall  decorations  for  the  Lincoln  mass 
meeting  this  afternoon,  Mayor  Book- 
waiter  ordered  the  emblem  removed  from 
the  hall. 

The  decorations  in  the  hall  were  made 
for  the  convention  of  the  United  Mine 
j  Workers  of  America,  and  were  allowed  to 
remain  for  the  celebration  toddy. 

The  legislature  this  afternoon  observed 
the  anniversary  by  appropriate  exercises. 

Friend  of  Lincoln  Injured. 

I  'Toledo,  O.,  Feb.  12.— -Col.  Isaac  H. 
Morrow,  aged  84,  inspector  of  immigra- 
tion and  Chinese  for  Ohio,  who  was  a 
private,  lieutenant,  captain  and  colonel 

I  in  four  wars,  a  personal  friend  to  Abra- 

j  ham  Lincoln  and  the  first- to  inform  the 
martyred  president  of  the  destruction  of 

[  the  steam  frigate  Congress  by  the  Mer- 
rimac  in  1868,  lies  at  Robin  Wood  hos- 
pital, seriously  injured,  as  the  result  of 
being  struck  by  an  automobile  last 
night.  His  left  leg  was  fractured  and 
his  head  and  body  badly  bruised  and  on 
account  of  the  colonel's  advanced  age 
his  injuries  are  looked  upon  with  appre- 
hension!. 

Lodge  Speaks  at  Boston. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  12.— The  tribute  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  memory  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  today  was  as  spontaneous 


as  that  which  marked  the  prompt  re- 
sponse to  his  call  for  troops  in  18B1.  While 

fiat  a  general  holiday,  there  were  gather- 
ngs  of  patriotic  citizens  in  nearly  every 
city  and  town. 

Senartor  Dodge  delivered  an  address  on 
Lincoln  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
\  at  noon. 

His  Ancestors  Lived  There. 

Beading,  Pa.,  Feb.  12.— Nowhere  in  the 
state  was  the  birthday  anniversary  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  more  generally  ob- 
served than  in  Reading  and  Berks  county, 
because  his  ancestors  of  some  generations 
before  lived  in  this  county.  Eighit  miles 
below  this  city  is  still  standing  the  home 
pf  Mordecai  Lincoln,  who  died  over 
hinety-flve  years  ago  and  nearby  the 
i  homestead,  where  Daniel  Boone,  the  great 
Kentucky  pioneer,  was  born. 

Lincoln  Day  at  Gettysburg. 

,      Gettysburg,     Pa.,     Feb.  12.— Lincoln 
|  flay  at  Gettysburg  was  observed  by  a 
|  general  suspension  of  business  and  by 
citizens  joining  in  paying  a  tribute  to 
the  man  whose  fame  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  this  historic  place. 

The  principal  exercises  were  held  on 
the  campus  of  Gettysburg  college  near  , 
Seminary  ridge,  where  much  of  the  first 
and  second  day's  fighting  occurred  dur- 
ing the  great  battle. 

At  Iowa  Legislature. 

Des  Moines,  Feb.  12. — A  joint  session  of 
the  Iowa  legislature  was  held  today  in 

I  commemoration  of  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

|!Hon.  Lafayette  Young  of  Des  Moines  was 

Lthe  orator  of  the  occasion. 

Philadelphia  Schools  Observe  Day.  ? 

j|  Philadelphia,  Feb.  12—  Lincoln  anniver-o 
'sary  exercises  were  held  in  all  public  and  J 
(parochial  schools  and  patriotic  societies  * 
observed  the  day.    The  chief  address  was 
I  delivered  by  H.  L.  Carson,  former  attor- 
\  ney  general  of  Pennsylvania. 


Hodgenville  Memorial  Roosevelt's  Tribute  to  Lincoln 


LINCOLN —  MIGHTIEST  OF  MIGHTY  MEN," 

IS  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  TRIBUTE 


HODGENVILLE,  Ky..  Feb.  12.— 
President  Roosevelt,  speaking  at  Lin- 
coln centenary  celebration  here  to- 
day, paid  this  tribute  to  his  martyred 
predecessor: 

"We  have  met  here  to  celebrate  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  one  of  the  two  greatest  Ameri- 
cans; of  one  of  the  two  or  three  great- 
est men  of  the  ninteenth  century;  of 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  world's 
history. 

"This  rail  splitter,  this  boy  who 
passed  his  ungainly  youth  in  the  dire 
poverty  of  the  poorest  of  the  frontier 
folk,  whose  rise  was  by  weary  and 
painful  labor,  lived  to  iead  his  peo- 
ple through  the  burning  flames  of  a 
struggle  from  which '  the  nation 
emerged,  purified  as  by  fire,  born 
anew  to  a  loftier  life.  After  long 
years  of  iron  effort,  and  of  failure 
that  came  more  often  than  victory, 
he  at  last  rose  to  the  leadership  of 
the  republic,  at  the  moment  when  that 
leadership  had  become  the  stupendous 
world  task  of  the  time. 

"He  grew  to  Unow  greatness,  but 
never  ease.  Snccess  came  to  him, 
but  never  happiness,  save  that 
which  springs  from  doing-  a  pain- 
ful and  vital  task.  Power  was  his, 
hut  not  pleasure.  The  furrows 
deepened  on  his  brow,  but  his  eyes 
were  un dimmed  by  either  hate  or 
fear.  His  gaunt  shoulders  were 
bowed,  but  his  steel  thews  never 
faltered  as  he  bore  ■  for  a  bur- 
den the  destinies  of  his  people. 
His  great  and  tender  heart  shrank 
from  giving  pain;  and  the  task  al- 
lotted him  was1  to  pour  out  like  water 
the  life  blood  of  the  young  men,  and 
to  feel  in  his  every  fiber  the  sorrow  of 
the  women. 

"Disaster  saddened,  but  never  dis- 
mayed him.  As  the  red  years  of  war 
went  by  they  found  him  ever  doing 
his  duty  in  the  present,  ever  facing 
the  future  with  fearless  front,  high 
of  heart,  and  dauntless  of  soul.  Un- 
broken by  hatred,  unshaken  by  scorn, 
he  worked  and  suffered  for  the  peo- 
ple. Triumph  was  his  at  the  last; 
and  barely  had  he  tasted  it  before 
murder  found  him,  and  the  kindly, 
patient,  fearless  eyes  were  closed  for- 
ever. 

Iiincoln   and  Washington. 

"As  a  people  we  are  indeed  beyond 
measure  fortunate  in  the  characters 
of  the  two  greatest  of  our  public  men, 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  Widely 
though  they  differed  in  externals,  the 
Virginia  landed  gentleman  and  the 
Kentucky  backwoodsman,  they  were 
alike  in  essentials,  they  were  alike  in 
the  great  qualities  which  rendered 
each  able  to  render  service  to  his 
nation  and  to  all  mankind  such  as  no 
other  man  of  his  generation  could  or 
did  render. 

"There  have  been  other  men  as 
great  and  other  men  as  good;  but 
in  all  the  history  of  mankind 
there  are  no  other  two  great  men 
as    good   as    these,    no    other  two 


good  men 

»*•  Widely  though 
the  problems  of  today  differ 
from  the  problems  set  for  solu- 
tion to  Washington  when  he  founded 
this  nation,  to  Lincoln  when  he 
saved  it  and  freed  the  slave,  yet 
the  qualities  they  showed  in  meeting 
these  problems  are  exactly  the  same 
j  as  those  we  should  show  in  doing  our 
work  today. 

"Lincoln  saw  into  the  future  with 
the  prophetic  imagination  usually 
j  vouchsafed  only  to  the  poet  and  the 
I  seer.  He  had  in  him  all  the  lift  to- 
I  ward  greatness  of  the  visionary,  with- 
out any  of  the  visionary's  fanaticism 
or  egotism,  without  any  of  the 
I  visionary's  narrow  jealousy  of  the 
practical  man  and  inability  to  strive 
in  practical  fashion  for  the  realization 
of  an  ideal.  He  had  the  practical 
man's  hard  common  serise  and 
!  willingness  to  adopt  means  to  ends; 
but  there  was  in  him  none  of  that 
morbid  growth  of  mind  and  soul 
which  blinds  so  many  practical  men 
to  the  higher  things  of  life. 

"No  more  practical  man  ever  lived 
than  this  homely  backwoods  idealist; 
but  he  had  nothing  in  common  with 
those  practical  men  whose  consciences 
are  warped  until  they  fail  to  distin- 
guish between  good  and  evil,  fail  to 
understand  that  strength,  ability, 
shrewdness,  whether  in  the  world  of 
business  or  of  politics,  only  serve 
to  make  their  possessors  a  more  nox- 
ious, a  more  evil  member  of  the 
community,  if  they  are  not  guided 
and  controlled  by  a  fine  and  high 
moral  sense. 

"We  of  this  day  must  try  to  solve 
many  social  and  industrial  problems, 
requiring  to  an  especial  degree  the 
combination  of  indomitable  resolution 
with  coolheaded  sanity.  We  can 
profit  by  the  way  in  which  Lincoln 
used  both  these  traits  as  he  strove 
for  reform.  We  can  learn  much  ot 
value  from  the  very  attacks  which 
following  that  course  brought  upon 
his  head,  attacks  alike'  by  the  ex- 
tremists of  revolution  and  by  the  ex- 
j  tremists  of  reaction.  '  He  never 
I  wavered  in  devotion  to  his  principles, 
|  in  his  love  for  the  union,  and  in  his 
abhorrence  of  slavery. 

"Timid  and  lukewarm  people  were 
always  denouncing  him  because  he 
was  too  extreme;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  never  went  to  extremes,  he 
worked  step  by  step,  and  because  of 
this  the  extremists  hated  and  de- 
nounced him  with  a  fervor  which 
now  seems  to  us  fantastic  in  its  iei- 
fication  of  the  unreal  and  the  im- 
possible. At  the  very  time  when  one 
side  was  holding  him  up  as  the  apos- 
tle of  social  revolution  because  he  was 
against  slavery,  the  leading  abolition- 
ist denounced  him  as  the  "slave  hound 
of  Illinois."  When  he  was  the  sec- 
ond time  candidate  for  president  the 
majority  of  his  opponents  attacked 
him  because  of  what  they  termed  his 
extreme  radicalism,  while  a  minority 
threatened  to  bolt  his  nomination  be- 
cause he  was  not  radical  enough. 
His  a  Rough  Path. 
"He  had  continually  to  check  those 
who  wished  to  go  forward  too  fast, 
at  the  very  time  that  he  overrode  the 


opposition  of  those  who  wished  not  to 
go  forward  at  all.  The  goal  was 
never  dim  before  his  vision;  but  he 
picked  his  way  cautiously,  without 
either  halt  or  hurry,  as  he  strode  to- 
ward it,  through  such  a  morass  of 
difficulty  that  no  man  of  less  cour- 
age would  have  attempted  it,  while 
it  would  surely  have  overwhelmed 
any  man  of  judgment  less  serene. 

"Yet  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
thing  of  all,  and,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  America  of  today  and  of  the 
future,  the  most  vitally  important, 
was  the  extraordinary  way  in  which 
Lincoln  could  fight  valiantly  against 
what  he  deemed  wrong  and  yet  pre- 
serve undiminished  his  love  and  re- 
spect for  the  brother  with  whom  he 
differed.  I"  ,the  hour  of  triumph 
that  would  have  turned  any  weak- 
er man's  head,  in  the  heat  of  a 
struggle  which  spurred  many  a 
good  man  to  dreadful  vindictive- 
ness,  he  said  truthfully  that  so 
long  as  he  had  been  in  his  office  he 
had  never  willingly  planted  a 
thocn  in  any  man's  bosom,  and  be- 
sought his  supporters  to  study  the 
incidents  of  the  trial  through 
which  they  were  passing  as  phi- 
losophy from  which  to  learn  wis- 
dom and  not  as  wrongs  to  be 
avenged;  ending  with  the  solemn 
exhortation  that,  as  the  strife  waa 
over,  all  should  reunite  in  a  com- 
mon effort  to  save  their  common 
country. 

"He  lived  in  days  that  were  great 
and  terrible,  when  brother  fought 
against  brother  for  what  each  sincere- 
ly 'deemed  to  be  the  right.  In  a  con- 
test so  grim  the  strong  men  who 
alone  can  carry  it  through  are  rarely 
able  to  do  justice  to  the  deep  convic- 
tions of  those  with  whom  they  grap- 
ple in  mortal  strife.  At  such  times 
men  see  through  a  glass  darkly;  to 
only  the  rarest  and  loftiest  spirits  is 
vouchsafed  that  clear  vision  which 
gradually  comes  to  all,  even  to  the 
lesser,  as  the  struggle  fades  into  dis- 
tance, and  wounds  are  forgotten,  and 
peace  creeps  back  to  the  hearts  that 
were  hurt.  But  to  Lincoln  was  given 
this  supreme  vision. 

"He  did  not  hate  the  man  from 
whom  he  differed.  Weakness  was  as 
foreign  as  wickedness  to  his  strong, 
gentle  nature;  but  his  courage  was 
of  a  quality  so  high  that  it  needed  no 
bolstering  of  dark  passion.  He  saw 
clearly  that  the  same  high  qualities, 
the  same  courage,  and  willingness  for 
self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  to  the 
right  as  it  was  given  them  to  see 
the  right,  belonged  both  to  the  men 
of  the  north  and  to  the  men  of  the 
south. 

"As  the  years  roll  by,  and  as  all  of 
us,  wherever  we  dwell,  grow  to  feel 
an  equal  pride  in  the  valor  and  self- 
devotion,  alike  of  the  men  who  wore 
the  blue  and  the  men  who  wore  the 
gray,  so  this  whole  nation  will  grow 
to  feel  a  peculiar  sense  of  pride  in 
the  man  whose  blood  was  shed  for  the 
union  of  his  people  and  for  the  free- 
dom of  a  race;  the  lover  of  his  coun- 
try and  of  all  mankind;  the  mightiest 
of  the  mighty  men  who  mastered  the 
mighty  days,  Abraham  Lincoln." 


Hodgenville  Memorial  Cornerstone 


HONORS  FOR  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  DEAD. 


Scenes  on  the  historic  Lincoln  Farm,  near  Hodg-ensville,  Ky.    Upper  picture  shows  the  Lincoln  cabin  and  the 
speakers'  stand.     Below  it  may  be  seen  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  mfe&orial  which  was  put  in  place  yester- 
day and  the  farmhouse  at  which  the  President  and  his  party  dined. 
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bared  heads  during  the  hour  and 
three-quarters  consumed  by  the  cere- 
monies and,  discouraging  as  was  the 
weather,  there  was  liberal  and  Judi- 
cious applause.  There  was  an  earnest- 
ness of  expression  and  it  was  evident 
that  most  of  those  there  felt  that  they 
were  engaged  in  paying  a  long  de- 
served tribute  to  a  national,  hero. 

Something  -  of  the  uncouthness  so 
inseparable  from  Lincoln  during  his 
life  time  was  distinct  in  the  heart  of 
the  ceremony  of  enshrining  of  a  flow- 
er mantled,  but  withal  dingy  struc- 
ture of  logs  within  a  noble  structure 
of  marble,  one  block  of  which  would 
buy  a  settlement  such  as  that  in 
which  the  Lincoln's  lived.  Picturesque 
as  is  the  visage  of  the  entire  Ken- 
tucky "Pennyrile,"  the  chill  of  a  Ken- 
tucky February  lent  it  no  grace. 

Early  morning  revealed  that  Hodg- 
enville  had.  with  some  trepidation, 
taken  a  temporary  position  as  capital 
of  the  world.  The  whole  town  and 
every  farmhouse  passed  along  the 
three-mile  route  to  the  Lincoln  farm, 
was  shot  through  with  the  colors  in 
the  national  ensign. 

Gloved  farmers,  holding  the  reins 
over  the  backs  of  every  quadruped  in 
the  county,  gave  lifts  to  many  a  cen- 
j  tenary  jubilator.  As  the  cabin  itself 
was  the  only  antique  on  actual  dis 
play,  many  a  horse,  and  perhaps  ; 
shay  or  two  which  remembered  Lin 
coin,  passed  unsung. 

The  only  incident  worthy  of  note 
on  the  president's  run  from  Louisville 
was  the  crossing  of  Salt  river,  which 
was  accomplished  at  West  Point,  Ky 
There  the  president  delivered  a  few 
words  of  greeting  to  a  small  crowd 
standing  in  the  mud  but  he  made  no 
reference  to  the  proximity  of  the  his- 


toric stream  on  whoso  banks  his  train 
stood.  One  of  his  friends  declared  him 
to  be  unfamiliar  with  it. 

President  Roosevelt  .  and  his  im- 
mediate party  aj-rived  at  the  farm 
shortly  before  1  o'clock  after  a  drive 
over  a  heavy  red  clay  foad  from 
Hodgenville,  and  five  minutes  after- 
ward Gov.  Willson  called  the  as- 
sembly together  and  introduced  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  W.  Powell  of  the  First  Chris- 
tian church  of  Louisville,  who  de- 
lived  an  extemporaneous  prayer. 

The  speakers'  platform  was  small 
and  accommodated  few  except  the 
participants  in  the  exercises  and  the 
president's  immediate  party,  includ- 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Miss  Roosevelt, 
Mrs.  Augustus  E.  Willson,  Capt.  A. 
W.  Butt,  Dr.  Rixey  and  others. 

Commencing  with  Gov.  Willson's 
address,  the  speaking  began  at  1 
o'clock  and  notwithstanding  there 
were  six  set  speeches,  one  prayer  and 
considerable  band  music,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone, 
the  entire  ceremony  had  been  con- 
cluded by  2:45  and  a  few  minutes  aft- 
erward visitors  had  begun  their  rough 
carriage  ride  back  to  Hodgenville. 

The  president  was  cordially  and 
deferentially  received.  He  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  applause  but 
it  was  always  well  timed  and  never 
boisterous  enough  to  cause  either  an- 
noyance or  much  delay.  Other  speak- 
ers were  also  liberally  applauded.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  aroused  especial  enthusi- 
asm when  he  mounted  a  chair  and 
gave  the  crowd  a  better  opportunity 
to  see  and  hear  him.  T.n  the  main, 
he   confined   himself   closely    to  his 


Children  Criticise  Roosevelt. 

LOUISVILLE,  Ky.,  Feb.  12.— At 
a  watering  tank  just  out  of  Cin- 
cinnati, the  president's  train  stopped 
for  five  minutes  and  the  children 
clamored  vainly  for  the  appearance 
of  the  president. 

"We  got  up  early  and  we  don't 
see  why  you  can't,"  they  complained 
in  unison  to  the  invisible  executive. 
One  of  them  added  as  the  train 
pulled  out,  "Bryan  would  not  treat 
us  that  way." 


manuscript,  but  at  the  beginning  de- 
parted from  it  to  make  reply  to  com- 
plimentary allusions  to  himself  by 
Gov.  Polk.  The  extemporaneous  part 
of  the  speech  was  as  follows: 

"Before  I  begin  my  set  speech1  I 
wish  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  com- 
position of  the  people  who  address 
you  today  and  what  that  means.  Here 
we  have  to  greet  us  men  of  both 
political  parties,  men  representing  the  >  tomorrow 
north  and  the  south;  we  have  a  gov-  i 
ernor  of  Kentucky  of  one  party  and 
at  the  last  presidential  election  your 
state  went  the  other  way;  we  have 
an  ex-governor  of  Missouri  of  the 
other  party  and  at  the  last  presiden- 
tial election  his  state  went  the  other 
way. 

"Now,  Gov.  Folk,  you  have  intro- 
duced me  in  a  way  that  went  to  my 
heart,  because  the  kind  of  things  I 
have  tried  to  stand  for  is  the  same 
kind  of  things  that  you  have  tried  to 
stand  for. 

"And  then  we  are  greeted  by  ex- 
confederates  and  ex-union  men,  and 
an  ex-confederate  and  an  ex-union 
soldier  are  to  speak;  and  the  ex-con- 
federate is  in  my  cabinet  as  secretary 
of  war.  He  does  not  belong  to  my 
political  party,  but  he  and  I  have 
stood  for  the  same  national  principles 
of  recent  years  and  indeed  for  the 
same  presidential  candidates;  and  he 
is  part  of  an  entirely  harmonious  ad- 
ministration." 

The  cornerstone  remained  suspend- 
ed in  the  air  in  the  grasp  of  a  big 
derrick  erected  beside  the  tent  while 
the  oratory  was  in  progress  and  im- 
mediately afterward  was  lowered  into 
its  place  at  a  signal  from  the  presi- 
dent, who  applied  the  first  trowelful 
of  the  mortar  that  will  hold  it  in  its 
place  during  the  coming  centuries. 


Skillfully  conceaiea  unaer  the  stone  j 
was  laid  a  metallic  box  containing 
copies  of  the  LTnited  States  const! tu-  f 
tion  and  other  important  historic  docu-, 
ments,  some  of  which  were  placed  in 
it   by   the   president    and  others 
other  members  of  the  party.  Amoi 
the  contributors  to  this  treasure  we 
Clarence  Mackay,  Robert  J.  Colli 
and  Richard  Lloyd  Jones    of  N« 
York,  all  of  whom  have  actively  pi 

ticipated  in  the  movement  which  is 
about  to  result  in  the  memorial  build- 
ing. 

In  this  part  of  the  ceremony  an 
aged  negro  took  a  leading  part.  He 
was  Isaac  T.  Montgomery  of  Mound 
Bayou,  Miss.,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  slave  of  Jefferson  Davis,  presi- 
dent of  the  confederacy,  who,  like 
Lincoln,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky. 
To  Montgomery  was  assigned  the  ap- 
propriate task  of  depositing  in  the 
box  a  copy  of  Lincoln's  emancipation 
proclamation,  and  in  doing  so  he 
made  a  brief  speech  in  which  he  re- 
ferred to  himself  as  "one  of  the 
former  '  millions  of  slaves  to  whom 
Lincoln  gave  freedom  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  10,000,000  of  grateful 
negro  citizens."  He  was  the  only 
speaker  who  was  not  on  the  stand,  an 
omission  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
speech  was  not  made  from  there. 

The  cornerstone  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  gray  granite  about  three  feet 
square,  and  it  was  appropriately- 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  carnations 
presented  by  the  Kentucky  Lincoln 
association. 

The  president  boarded  his  train  for 
Louisville  at  8:45  p.,  m.,  expecting  to 
arrive  at  Washington  about  2  p.  m. 


Roosevelt'*!  Address. 

"Lincoln  saw  into  the  future  with 
the  prophetic  imagination  usually 
vouchsafed  only  to  the  poet  and  the 
seer.  He  had  in  him  all  the  lift  to- 
ward greatness  of  the  visionary,  with- 
out any  of  the  visionary's  fanaticism 
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Thousands  View  With  Rev- 
erence the  Birthplace 
of  the  Great  Eman- 
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NATION'S  LEADERS 

PAY  HIM  HOMAGE 


Roosevelt  Reviews   Strug- 1| 
gles  of  War  Times  and  I 
Points  to  Nation's  Pres- 
ent Problems. 


Hodgenville,  Ky.,  Feb.  12.— 
Reverent  and  curious  Americans 
to  the  number  of  several  thousand 
today  dedicated  the  mean  little 
cabin  in  which  liberty  wrought 
her  last  great  miracle. 

The  present  head  of  the  nation,  the 
governor  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  native 
state,  two  eminent  leaders  in  the  strug- 
gle through  which  Lincoln  brought  forth 
the  nation  re-united  and  free;  another, 
late  the  governor  of  a  state,  riven  like 
Kentucky  between  the  fires  of  sectional 
devotion  and  duty,  all  these  and  a  host 
of  others  in  the  forefront  of  American 
life  joined  in  the  act  of  consecration. 
Simple  Ceremony. 

Something  of  the  uncouthness  so  in- 
separable from  Lincoln  during  his  life 
was  distinct  in  the  heart  of  the  cere- 
mony of  today  which  celebrated  his  one 
hundredth  birthday,  enshrining  a  flower- 
mantled,  but  withal  dingy  structure  of 
logs  within  a  noble  structure  of  marble, 
one  block  of  which  would  buy  a  settle- 
ment such  as  that  in  which  the  Lincolns 
lived. 

Picturesque  as  Is  the  visage  of  the  en- 
tire Kentucky  "Pennyrile"  the  chill  of  a 
Kentucky  February  lent  it  no  grace. 

The  tent,  which  served  as  auditorium, 
was  roped  off  from  the  crowd.  In  its 
center,  beside  the  platform  is  the  cabin 
itself,  its  logs  were  smooth  where  the 
bark  was  peeled  off  or  rotted.  Early 
morning  revealed  that  Hodgenville  had, 
with  some  trepididafioa,  token  a  tem- 
porary position  as  capital  of  the  world. 
President  Is  Cheered. 

Five  special  trains  arrived  from 
Louisville  during  the  morning,  the  fourth 
bringing  Governor  Willson  and  staff,  and! 
when,  just  before  noon,  the  President's 
train  arrived  and  its  distinguished  citizen 
alighted,  the  air  cracked  with  cheers. 

The  President,  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, with  Secretary  Loeb,  entered  two 
carriages  and.  preceded  by  the  band  and 
company  of  the  first  Kentucky  regiment, 
moved  on  to  the  cabin  site. 

President  Roosevelt  in  his  address  said 


■ms. 

:ry  to  solvi 
.1  problems; 
degree  thi 


or  egotism,  without  any  of  the  vision- 
ary's narrow  jealousy  of  the  practical 
man  and  inability  to  strive  in  prac- 
tical fashion  for  the  realization  of  an 
ideal.  He  had  the  practical  man's 
hard  common  sense  and  willingness  to 
adapt  means  to  ends;  but  there  was  in 
him  none  of  that  morbid  growth  of 
mind  and  soul  which  blinds  so  many 
practical  men  to  the  higher  things  of 
life. 

"No  more  practical  man  ever  lived 
than  this  homely  backwoods  Idealist; 
but  he  had  nothing  in  common  with 
those  practical  men  whose  consciences 
are  warped  until  they  fail  to  distin- 
buish  between  good  and  evil,  fail  to  un- 
derstand that  strength,  ability,  shrewd- 
nes,  whether  in  the  world  of  business 
or  of  politics,  only  serve  to  make 
their  possessor  a  more  noxious,  a  more 
evil  member  of  the  community,  if  they 
are  not  guided  and  controlled  by  a  fine 
and  high  moral  sense.  I 
The  Modern  Problems, 

"We  of  this  day  must  try 
many  social  and  industrial 
requiring  to  an  especial  deg 
combination  of  Indomitable  resolutio 
with  cool-headed  sanity.  We  can  profil 
by  the  way  in  which  Lincoln  used  both 
these  traits  as  he  strove  for  reform] 
We  can  learn  much  of  value  from  thi 
very  attacks  which  following  tha 
course  brought  upon  his  head,  attack:- 
alike  by  the  extremists  of  revolution 
and  by  the  extremists  of  reaction. 
never  wavered  in  devotion  to  his  prin^ 
clples,  in  his  love  for  the  union,  and  i 
his  abhorrence  of  slavery.  Timid  an 
lukewarm-  people  were  always  do 
nouncing  him  because  he  was  too  ex-\ 
treme;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
never  went  to  extremes,  he  worked 
step  by  step;  and  because  of  this  tha 
extremists  hated  and  denounced  hirrJ 
with  a  fervor  which  now  seems  to  us 
fantastic  in  its  deification  of  the  un- 
real and  the  impossible. 

"At  the  very  time  when  one  side  was 
holding  him  up  as  the  .apostle  of  social, 
revolution  because  he  was  against 
slavery,  the  leading  abolitionists  de- 
nounced him  as  the  "slave  hound  of 
Illinois."  When  he  was  the  second 
time  candidate  for  president,  the  ma- 
jority of  his  opponents  attacked  him 
because  of  what  they  termed  his  ex- 
treme radicalism,  while  a  minority 
threatened  to  bolt  his  nomination  be- 
cause he  was  not  radical  enough. 

Goal  Never  Dim. 

"He  had  continually  to  check  those 
who  wished  to  go  forward  too  fast,  at 
the  very  time  that  he  overrode  the  op- 
position of  those  who  wished  not  to  go 
forward  at  all.  The  goal  was  never 
dim  before  his  vision;  but  he  picked 
his  way  cautiously,  without  either 
halt  or  hurry,  as  he  strode  toward  it, 
through  such  a  morass  or  difficulty 
that  no  man  of  less  courage  would 
have  attempted  it,  while  It  would 
surely  have  overwhelmed  any  man  of 
judgment  less  serene. 

"Lincoln  did  not  hate  the  man  from 
whom  he  differed.  Weakness  was  as 
foreign  as  wickedness  to  his  strong, 
gentle  nature;  but  his  courage  was  of 
a  quality  so  high  that  it  needed  no 
bolstering  of  dark  passion.  He  saw 
clearly  that  the  same  high  qualities, 
the  same  courage  and  willingness  for 
self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  to  the  right 
as  it  was  given  them  to  see  the  right 
belonged  both-  to  the  men  of  the  nort'i 
and  to  the  men  of  the  south.  As  the 
years  roll  by,  and  as  all  of  us,  wher- 
ever we  dwell,  grow  to  feel  an  equal 


pride  in  the  valor  and  self-devotion, 
alike  of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue 
and  the  men  who  wore  the  gray,  so 
this  whole  nation  will  grow  to  feel  a 
peculiar  sense  of  pride  in  the  mightiest 
of  the  mighty  men  who  mastered  the 
mighty  days;  the  lover  of  his  country 
and  of  all  mankind;  the  man  whose 
blood  was  shed  for  the  union  of  his 
people  and  for  the  freedom  of  a  race, 
Abraham  Lincoln." 


William  J.  Bryan. 

Speaking  of  Lincoln  as  an  orator,  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan,  at  Springfield,  111., 
said:  I  venture  for  the  moment  to  turn 
the  thoughts  of  this  audience  away  from 
the  great  work  that  he  accomplished  as  a 
patriot,  away  from  his  achievements  in 
the  line  of  statecraft,  to  the  means  em- 
ployed by  him  to  bring  before  the  public 
the  ideas  which  attracted  attention  to 
him.  His  power  as  a  public  speaker  was 
the  foundation  of  his  success,  and  while 
it  is  obscured  by  the  superstructure  that 
was  reared  upon  it,  it  can  not  be  entirely 
overlooked  as  the  returning  anniversary 
of  his  birth  calls  increasing  attention  to 
the  widening  influence  of  his  work.  With 
no  military  career  to  dazzle  the  eye  or 
excite,  the  imagination;  with  no  public 
service  to  make  his  name  familiar  to  the 
reading  public,  his  elevation  to  the  presi- 
dency would  have  been  impossible  with- 
out his  oratory.  The  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero  were  no  more  neces- 
sary to  their  work,  and  Lincoln  deserves 
to  have  his  name  written  on  the  scroll 
with  theirs. 


Joseph  W.  Folk. 

Joseph  W.    Folk,    former  governor 
|  of  Missouri,    speaking  at  the  Lincoln 
exercises  at  Hodgensville,  Ky.,  said: 
"The    mem-£rial  to_bj^_ej_ected.._li£re 

by  south  as  well  as  north  will  not  only 
be  in  memory  of  Lincoln,  but  it  will  be 
a  testimony  that  the  fires  of  hatred 
kindled  by  the  fierce  civil  conflict  of 
nearly  half  a  century  ago  are  dead,  and 
from  the  ashes  has  arisen  the  red  rose 
of  patriotism  to  a  common  country  and 
loyalty  to  a  common  flag. 

"We  have  not  come  so  much  to  dedi- 
cate this  ground,  but  to  set  it  apart 
as  a  gift  to  the  American  people  as  a 
lasting  memorial  to  the  matchless 
American.  It  is  for  us  to  be  here  ded- 
icated to  the  great  task  before  us,  that 
this  nation  should  not  be  preserved 
merely  to  fall  before  the  enemies  of 
peace,  but  that  it  shall  be  made  free 
from  the  things  that  dishonor  and  op- 
press. The  inspiration  of  high  citizen- 
ship must  ever  emanate  from  this  spot." 


Luke  E.  Wright. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  Lincoln 
farm,  Hodgensville,  Ky.,  where  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  born  100  years  ago. 
General  Luke  E.  Wright,  secretary  of 
war,  said: 

"The  years  of  war  and  destruction 
which  he  was  President,  whilst  they 
plowed  deep  lines  of  care  and  grief 
upon  his  rugged  face  and  wrung  his 
gentle  heart,  provoked  no  expressions 
of  bitterness  from  his  lips.  His  many 
acts  of  personal  kindness  to  southern 
prisoners  and  southern  sympathizers 
demonstrated  how  free  from  the  spirit 
of  malice  or  vengeance  he  was. 

"As  in  the  progress  of  time  it  became 
evident  the  union  arms  would  triumph, 
he  evinced  no  feeling  of  exultation  or 
sense  of  personal  uiumph,  but  only  an 
anxious  desire  to  restore  the  southern 
states  to  th<-;ir  former  place  in  the  union 
and  to  heal  the  wounds  of  civil  strife. 


NOW  HALLOWED  SPOT: 


The  exercises  were  conducted  unde.tdoeB  the  ohln  cf  a,  Kentucky  February 
■wide    spreading:,    open    sided    teilt;)end  jt  any  grace.    Here  and  there  the 
,„-hich  had  been  erected  alongside  tbered  soll  which  betrays  the  country  s 
cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  born,  on«]ack  of  fertility  is  bared  on  the  plain; 

  hundred  years  ago  today  and  "while^   fjeids    are    split   occasionally  t>y 

CLBIOTjS  YET  RBVBHBST  AMBKI-the  weather  might  have  been  ™orif>hoi,C)W  and  thicket. 
CANS  DEDICATE)  LINCOLN  CABIN.    ^  ^^T^J^^  ™  ^ 

  President  Roosevelt  and  his  party  at-     .     t(mt  wnicft  seized  as  an  audi- 

r,r.r-or-HT'  'ved  shortly  before  1  o'clock,  after  a     .        was  roped  off  from  the  crowd. 
MANY     THOUSANDS     PRESENT  drive  oyer  a  heavy  ;red  clay  road  fr°"Ch"h  gathered   around  the  hallowed 
111  Hodgenville    and    five  minutes  aft«™cn  « ■    ^  center  beside ;the  plat- 

  Governor   Willson   called  the   assem-^-   fQr  ^  speaker3,  and  the  ma- 

AnnHES«ES  BY  PRESIDENT  ROOSE- hiage  together  and  introduced  Rev.  Dr.  of   the   corner   stone  laying. 

JO.  L.  Powell,  of  the  First  Chns  ian«  lt8ilf.  a  little  building 

church  of  Louisville,  who  delivered  B»„^tB  oVer  Bixteen  feet  square,  built  of 
[extemporaneous  prayer. 
1    The  speakers'  platform  was 


VEI/r  AND  OTHER  DIGNITARIES. 


Among  Them  Two  Eminent  L*aders  and  accommodated1  few  except  the  par 

the   exercises   and  th< 


the  Struggle  Through  Which 
Lincoln  Bronght  Nation 
Safe  and  Free. 


..logs,  notched  and' laid  together  Pio- 
neer fashion.  The  logs  are  wrnsmootb 
where  the  bark  has  peeled  off  or  rotted 


femd  now  they  are  a  dirty  leaden  grey. 
Th*  clapboard  roof  is  in  ^  condi- 
tion  and  puncheon  «™g 


ticipant.. 

Ipresidenfs  immediate  family,  includ- 
ing Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Miss  Roosevelt 
iMrs.  A  Justus  E.  Willson,  Capt.  A.  "W 
Ipute,    Dr.    Rixey   and  others.  Com 

  mencing  with  Governor  Willson's  ad 

HODGENVILLE,    Ky.,    Feb.  .  U-  ££J££^?££  in 

Henceforth  the  birthplace    of    Abra-     t  speechegi  one 
ham  Lincoln  is  to  bemarked  by  a  pile  music  to  say  riotfilrii 

of  stone.    The  emancipator  of  a  race,  the  corner  stone   the  ,ent]ren"j'P"''^  forced  by  those  of  th 
and,  more  than  that,  the 

the  thought  of  a  nation,  builded  nis£Rgun  their  rough  carriage  ride  baufc™»ese  j*""^*,^  but  they  -*  ' 

own  monument  in  the  hearts  of  the.to  Hodgenville.  !'t  it  now  in  its  ramival  trappings  as 

world,  and  apparently  the  physical  PPeBident  Cordlnlly  neoeiv«-cl.  though  it  might  at  any  time  glow 
structure  which  has  now  found  a  be-    '      president  was  cordially  iTceivedf™™  .its.  window  <•-' 

ginning   at   the   place    where   Lincoln^      :1  ^  tl„  jA*-«-..«t<.fl  hv  an-|tnai  v> 

first  saw  the  light,  takes  the  s' 

name  of  a  memorial.     It  Is  to  be  a  and  never  ooisieious  .C^Jhis    feet    were  not 

simple,  but  classic  building  or^ite^ann^y^  pealed    that  Hod- 

and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  com-y(,]t  aroUsed  the  especial  enthusiasm  -       -      ^m  some  trepidatlons 

pleted  sometime  next  fall,  when  thewhen'he  mounted  a  chair  and  gav~  *"  1 


.though  "shiftless  Tom 
.father  was   known,   had  knelt  down 
,^  i-'one  afternoon  and  done  the  very  choie. 

farmer  boys  and  grilled  old  men 
iff  mere    »«f  J >M  f        the  same  soil  and  nursed 

prayer   and    banO,  !'^  brPast,  gazed, 

¥°±}}:«ltZZ?J&t  the  cabin  from .  dayll^  on^  rem- 

to  the  scene. 
vn  thai 
stared 


with  the  genius 
ti  the  place  before  the  Lin- 


.incoinHe  wag  frequeiltiy  interruptec by  ap-£»« ^  '  d  into  mdiana  and  younS 

implei-piause,  but  It  was  always  we",  timed \-  [ .  n  tnat  pMgnrnage  from  which 
.  be  a  and  never  boisterous  enough  lo  caus.  £■  -  ■     s  to   resfc   untu  he 


taken  a.  temporary  position  as  capital 
rid.    The  little  plac 
of  the  brink  Kentucky  town, 

nd 


dedicating  it  as  the  present  ™°^Z^oX  to  1.5  ^^^^c^r^  ^  a  mayor  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  today  officiated  inat  the  beginning  departed  from  it  t^1™*,?"" inw  ^  ^  ma,n  stree. 
laying  its  foundation  stone.  •  'make  reply  to  complimentary  allusionsc^P    ^  ^  fte  ent,re  residence 

The.  cornerstone  laying   took  place   The  corner  stone  rema"1Prdos"^e"d^dDOrtion  and  every  farm  house  passed 

error  Joseph  "W 
president   of   the  L 
ciation;  Hon.  Luke 
tary  of  war,  who  spoke 

federate  soldier;  Genera   ,  ...     ,        .,„,„;„,„.  0i   inp»'».«'  •   .  ,. 

Wilson  of  New  York,  who  representedmetall.c  box  containing .  <u  ™,^ave  lifts  to  many  a  centennary  jut* 
id  I.  T.  Montgom-constitution  of  the  United  Mate;  sir i  is _  calculated  the  dis- 
.negro  and  an  ex- other  h*r,c  «  s  t£™Z  a  nee  from  Hodgenville  itself  to  the 
slave.  With  one  exception,  the  oratorswhich  were  placed  in  it ■  bJ  ^^^".'jflpdication  site.  As  the  cabin  itseU, 
nnt  onlv  the  conflicting  sides  in  thedent  and  others  by  other  "ambers  I"  antique  on  actual  dis- 
thc  part.y._.  Among  the  contributors  tr^  as  on,.  ,^  a  snay 
i  were  Clarence  Mackay" »a>  ■  |"  remembered  Lincoln, 
ties  and  the 'white  and  black  races  asRobert  J  Collier  and  Richard  LJoyc  unsung.  By  the  suggestion- of 
well  as  the  different  sections  of  the  Jones  of  New  York,  all  of  whom  have'  "  _  ^  Kentuckia  ns.  whose  in- 
country,  sooke  from  the  same  plat- participated  in  the  movement  which  is "  co.opei-af  ion  made  the  entire 
form  and  under  the  same  flag,  a  splen-about  to  result  in  the  memorial  build-^  •   


on  to  the'  cabin  site.  Following  the 
band  and  the  soldiers  came  Governor 
Willson  and  his  staff,  a  score  of  Ken- 
tucky's first  citizens  in  uniform,  an.-l 
after  these  the  centenary  committee 
No  traffic  was  permitted  on  the  roaO 
during  the  passage  of  the  procession, 
but  its  sides,  policed  by  mounted  of- 
ficers were  lined  with  the  legions  ot 
the  curious.  The.  parade  drew  up  at 
the  side,  of, the  cabin  and  the  governor, 
the  president,  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Miss 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  Loeb  and  members  oe 
the  centenary  committee,  entered  the 
tent  to  the  applause  of  itB  occupants 
and  took  their  seats  on  an  improvised 
platform  ■  near  the  flower  mantled 
cabin.  Close  to  this  lay  the  corner 
stone  of  the  new  memorial  temple  in 
its  bed  of  mortar,  and  a  derrick 
was  manned,  ready  to  raise  the  huge, 
stone  into  place  when  the  president 
had  spread  the  cement  on  its  broad 
side  with  the  silver  trowel  which  lay 
nnnn  the  restrum. 

Governor  Folk's  Adclreii». 

Following  the  delivery  of  the  impres- 
sive invocation.  Former  Go.  Joseph 
Folk,  of  Missouri,  who  is  nresident  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  association  made 
some  introductory  remarks,  telling  the 
purpose  of  the  association,  as  follows: 
"The  people  of  every  great  nation 
have  In  all  times  honored  their  heroea 
with"  memorials.  In  studying  the  his- 
tory of  other  peoples  we  .iudge  them 
by  these  tokens  of  affection  for  the 
illustrious  men  that  led  them  in  some 
mighty"  cfi sis.  This  nation  has  had 
many  "men  whose  deeds  have  emblaz- 
ened  the  pages  of  history,  but  no  name 
is  now  dearer  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple than  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Washington  fought  to  give  us  this 
nation,  guaranteeing  rights  to  the  citi- 
zen, never  obtained  nor  exercised  by 
any  other  people;  Lincoln  struggled  to 
keep  it  as  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people  and  by  the  people. 
Jefferson  taught  the-  simple  truths  nec- 
essary for  the  happiness  of  a  demo- 
cratic   people:    Lincoln    anplied  these 


the  union  soldiers, 
ery  of  Mississippi. 


f^-eat  struggle,  but  the  present  genera- 


the  truths  to  the  troubles  of  his  time  ar:d 
steered  the  ship  of  state  into  a  peace- 
ful harbor.  Jackson  thundered  against 
and  overcame  the  evils  of  his  day; 
Lincoln,  with  a  heart  ready  for  any 
fate,  breathed  a  new  force  into  the 
doctrines  of  Jackson.  We  preserved 
Mount  Vernon  in  memory  of  Washing- 


did  new,  specimen  of  the  stars  anding.  In  this  part  of  the  ceremony  an. 
stripes  fluttering  over  them.  aged  negro  took  a  leading  part.  H< 

.<     .  t—  was  Isaac  T.  Montgomery  of  Mouni 

I  FnI1  of  Interest'  Bay.  Miss.,  who  is  said  to  have  beer, 

Tho  ceremony  was  full  of  interestinga  slave  of  Jefferson  Davis,  presidenj 
and  novel  features  apart  from  the  oc- of  the  Confederacy 


.ossible  in  a  rural  county, 
cabin  was  set  in  a  cu*U"t 
of  flowers   the  gift  of  the  school  clffid- 
ren  of  Kentucky.    The  cabin  stood- al 
half  mile  inside  the  gate  of  the  farm 
T^  Mont^rJand-as  none  was  allowed  to  take  - 


,'ithi 


there 


casion  which  inspired  it  and  not  thewas  assigned  the  appropriate  ta.sk  °!forklnfr  aelta  of  humanity  and  color! 
least  interesting  of  which  was  thedepositlng  in  the  box  a  copy  of  Lin^pttinf?  toward  and  around  the  cabin 
character  of  the  crowd  that  composedcoln's  emancipation  proclamation  and-  .  &  ^  t-m(?  before  the  ceremonies 
the  celebration.    There  was  probablyin  doing  so,  he  made  a  brief  speech  in     ,  J?.h      -xt  wa3  seen  that  there  was 


six  or  eight  thousand  people.     Many  which  he  referred  to  himself  "as 


_„  „fand  when  it  was 

—  •-'   -o    --------  ,    -  -  one  ot  within  the  tent. 

of  them  had  come  In  on  special  tra.insthe  former  millions  of  slaves  to  whom"" 
from  Louisville  and  other    KentuckylLincoln  gave  freedom  and  the  reprej         President's  Train  Arriven. 
tenters  and  some  had  been  attracted|Bentatlve  of  ten  millions  grateful  negrd  _nPHal  trains  that  set  out  early 

:o   the   scene  from  as  far  away   a«citlzens."  Frnm  t  ouisville  kept  the  air  in  the  lit- 

Texas.    The  bulk  of  the  assembly  was ...  Something  of  the  uncouthtiess  so  >n-f,  vibrant  with  their  whistles 

•.omposed,  however,  of  the  country  folkBeparable  from  Lincoln  during  his  lite"*  -J0  t,  nom-  of  the  dedication, 
xom  Lp.  Rue  and  adjacent  counties. time  was  distinct  in  the  heart  of  theb™"  "if.1  at  7-35  o'clock  with 

The  site  of  the  birthplace  of  the  great  ceremony  which  celebrated  his  one!1^  1  l8t  -board-  the  second  and 
American  is  an  out-of-the-way  corneT|hundrQdth  birthday.  The  enshrining  otFff™ ,™  ln,„  -Z^i  and  the  fourth  ar- 
Df  the  world,  but  while  there  was  con-a  fl0wer  mantled,  but  with  a  «"W~Jt  11  o'dock  brought  Gov.  An- 
tral in  the  appearance  of  the  country-  structure  of  logs  within  a  noble  "tnic-CT*  "  willson  of  Kentucky  and  his 
men    and    the    olty-bred    d.gn.taries,  ture  of  marbie>   one  block  of  wMchg^"'  ^  ff    A  long  drawn-out 

there  was  no  ^marked  difference  m  would,  buy  a  settlement  such  as  thatf°™p*n  YoUarter  of  noon  announced 
leportment.  There  was la  notable  ab- which  the  Lincolns  lived  when! ^  at  *  .£  und  red  s  surround  in. ? 
sence  of  .negroes  in  the  crowd,   butAbi.ahftm  was  born>  ^^t  but  retamfo  ^e  ^ting  b«MWM 

-whiresP^nrrteharndone  UTSSSBg  °f       .™*  ^  ^^^^il^-SSg^ 

^T&Z1tol&^^«^^"™,<*  -«*'•-  wf'en  "th  "pre  dent^hit  wife 

t ^be^resent  was  Mrs  Ben  Hardin Rue  county-anachronism  to  Llncotaf*^  ™  l^thP  gecretary  Loeb, 
Heln^ .the "onlv  ZhS'  sf8  °r  of    1  >ho  11  as  Hardin"ls  '■"""^  bfre'         entered  the  two  closed  carriages 

Lincol, rii^V^o^  «  ^/buVfj*'  °f  CTS,e'itke  f^e^^r^vea--for  them  and  the  band  and 
she  was  kept  at  her  home  at  Louis-  Picturesque  ^eed  a.  Is  the  visa&e      com  of  the  ^t  Kentucky  regi- 

ville,  much  to  the  regret  of  all,  by"16,  entire  Kentucky  pe nnryle  but^  hafl  f  a  at  the  beginning  of 
her  infirmities.  11  iB  not  llke  Bn  arcad,an  drive  nor  the  line,  the  parade  was  ready  to  move 


Ion.  Monttcello  Is  still  the  mecca  fordiffer  irom  tho  problems  set  for'soluuunwouncis  are  forgotten,  and  peace  creeps 

the  followers  of  Jefferson.   The  Her-to    Washington    when    he    founded   thls|:ack  to  the  hearts  that  were  hurt.    But    during:  the  Avar  of  the  rebellion.  Gen 
milage  is  kept  as  when  Old  Hickory""'!011',,10  Lhicoln  when  he  saved  it  andjto  Lincoln  was  given  this  supreme 
lived  and  worked  and  wrought.  So. 
for  an  occasional  monument,  there 


ion,  to  Lincoln  when  he  saved  it  andjto  Lincoln  was  given  this  supreme  vision, 
the  slave,  yel  'the  qualities   theytae  did  not  hate  the  mnn  (Yoiu  whom  he 
.shown)   in   meetlhg  these  problems   areldiffered.     Weakness  was   ns   foreign  as 
,    „  'exactly    the    same    as    those    we    should  wickedness  to  his  strong,  gentle  nature; 
no  suitable  memorial  of  Lincoln,  whoseshow  ln  dolng  our  work  today  ibllt  hls  courage  was  of  a.  quality  so  high 

tame  grows  brighter  as  the  years  go  "Lincoln  saw  Into  Ihe  future  with  thethat  It  needed  no  bolstering  of  dark 
by.  prophetic     imagination     usually     vouch-(Paaslon.    He  saw  clearly  that  the  same 

"It  is  appropriate  that  these  dedica-safed  only  to  the  poet  and  tne  seer.    He  high  q 
lion  exercises,  participated  In  by  rep-had  in  him  all  the  lift  toward  greatness willing 
resentatives  of  every  part  of  the  na,°f    the    visionary,    without    any    of    the|to  tl 
tion.  should  be  held  upon  the  centen- vision 


'Ithou 

's  fanaticism  or  egotism,  with-jthe  right,  belonged  both  to  the  men  of 
narv  of  T  Inroln's  birth  We  have  nol""1  *"*  ?J  the  visionary's  narrow  Jeal-fhe  north  and  to  tho  men  of  the  south, 
nary  of  "ncolrr 6  b rtr .    w  ^  no|oiuy  of  the  practical  man  and  inability  Ak  the  years  roll  by.  and  as  all  of  us. 

come  so  much  to  dedicate  this  gioun  1  t0    strlve    ,n    practical    faslllon    roi.    the  wherever  we  dwell,  grow  to  feel  an  equal  .  ,. 

but  to  set  It  apart   as  a  gift   to   th<  realization  of  an  ideal.    He  had  the  prac- pride  in  the  valor  and  self-devotion    alike    earth,  less  than  one-fourth  a 

American   people   as   a  lasting   mem.fical  man's  hard  common  sense  and  will-lot  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  '  ' 

orial  to  the  matchless  American.  Thsingness  to  adapt  means  to  ends;  but  thereimen  who  wore  the  gray,  so  this  whole 
man  barn  here  has  already  consewas  ln  him  none  of  that  morbid  growth  nation  will  grow  to  feel  n  peculiar  sense 
crated  this  place.  It  is  for  us  to  b(Of  mind  and  soul  which  blinds  so  manyfaf  pride  in  the  man  whose  blood  was  shed 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  before practical  men  to  the  higher  things  offGr  the  union  of  his  people;  for  the  free- 
ua,  that  this  nation  should  not  be  pre  '1/0-  No  more  practical  man  ever  hved,dom  0f  a  race;  a  lover  of  bis  country, 
served  mpre.lv  to  fall  before  the  enemle«than  tllls  nomelir  backwoods  idealist;  butand  all  mankind;  the  mightiest  of  the 
of  »a«  but  tha t  H  shall  be  n™ad(hB  had  nothing  In  common  with  theseWghty  men  who  mastered  the  mighty 
ot  peace,  DUt  tiai  it  sna.ii  ue.  '"autpl.actica,  men  w]l0He  consciences  are d.ivs— Abraham  Lincoln  " 
free  from  the  things  that  dishonor  andwarped  until  they  fail  to  distinguish  be-  Governor  WillKon'ot  TvenTncikv. 
oppress.  The  inspiration  of  high  citi-tween  good  and  evil,  fail  to  understand 

resident    yielded  to 


zenshlp  must  ever  enmanate  from  thisthat  strength,  ability,  shrewdness,  wheth-  The 

spot."  ier  ln  the  world  of  business  or  of  politics.  Willson.  who  was  announced  to  speak 

Governor  Folk  was      followed      bypnly   serve    to   make    their   possessor   ann  behalf  of  Kentucky,  for  her  great- 
President  Roosevelt,  who  laid  the  cor-more   noxious,   a  more   evil   member  ol,^,  aon  Governor  Willson  in  part  said: 
nerstone,    putting    into    its    r=ceptaclethe.  community    if  they  are  not   guided    „T    th     presldent  of      the  United 
appropriate  papers  which  were  sealed^pcol,troHefl  b>  a  fille  ancl  h,b'h  11101  al  States,  the  commonwealth     of  Ken- 
by  Nicholas  Ken  stein  of  Hodgenviller    '    Profit  From  Hi*  Einmple.  tucky.  one  of  the  first  twain  daugh- 
and  the  stone  raised  into  place.          I                                                          „,..„ters  of  the  union,  and  all  of  her  peo- 
Pi-csldent  Roonevelfs  Address.           We    Of    this    day    must    try    to    sol\e  mn^t  cordial  salute  and  wel- 
many  social  and  industrial  problems,  re-Ple'  give  most  coicna.L  salute  ana  M  ei 
"We  have  met  here  to   celebrate  thequlring  to  an  especial  degree  the  combtn-come,  ancl  not  ,ess  t0  Theodore  Roose- 
hundredth   anniversary   of  the   birth   ofation  of  indomitable  resolution  with  cool-velt,   first  citizen,   loved,   trusted  and 
one  of  the  two  greatest  Americans;   ofheaded  sanity.    We  can  profit  by  the  way  honored  of  the  people.   To   all   of  the 
one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest  men  ofin  which  Lincoln  used  both  these  traits|people   of    the   union    here  splendidly 


eral  Wilson  sa.ld 

"With  pride  and  unfeigned  pleasurl 
I  appear  in  this  place  and  in  this  pres 
encc  as  the  representative  of  the  sur 
vivors    of    almost    three    millions  o 
Lincoln's    soldiers    and    sailors  wlv 
uallties,    the   same   courage,  "and    served  in  the  arm"  and  navy  of  th 
less  for  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion   United  States  during  what  is  ofnclali: 
right  as  It  was  given  them  to  see    designated  aR  the  war  of  the  rebelllor 
Of  the.  2,778,304  men  who  on  land  an 
sea,  fought  for  four  fateful  years  tha 
this  nation  should  not  perish  from  th 
no^ 

,1ving.  In  a  few  decades  the  last  sur 
vivor  who  followed  the  dear  old  i 
on  the  fields  of  Shiloh.  Gettysburg 
Chattanooga  and  Mobile  bay.  wl 
have  joined  our  great  president.  l 
honor  of  whose  gracious  memory  w 
are  here  assembled  on  the  hallowe. 
spot  of  his  birth. 

•■It  is  among  the  greatest  mysterle 
of  modern  history  that  the  child  bor 
Governor  0f  illiterate  and  impoverished  parent 
"  in  this  unpromising  place,  and  withou 
any  advantages  whatsoever,  shouV 
through  life  have  always  been  -  leade 
and  master  of  men.  For  hundreds  o 
years  scholars  have  m  vain  ^arche 


placed  him  first,  among  the  sons  c 
men.  Lincoln  biographers  have  bee 
equally  baffled  in  similar  attempts  t 
discover  from  whence  came  the  trul 
wonderful  power  to  control  and  lea 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 


We 


the    very  attacks b 


in  learnjrepresented,  our  distinguished  visitors'    was  certainly  possessed  by  Ihe.  son  c 


l  all  splitter,  ■  this  boy  who  passed  hiswhlch  following  tha.t  course  brought  upon 
ungainly  youth  In  the  dire  poverty  n£  thehls  head,  attacks  alike  by  the  extremists 
poorest  of  tho  frontier  folk,  whose  riseof  revolution  and  by  the  extremists  of 
try  and  painful  labor,  livedj-eaction.  He  never  wavered  in  devotion 
people  through  the  burningto  his  principles,  In  his  love  for  the 
flames  of  a  struggle  from  which  the  na-junlon,  and  in  his  abhorrence  of  slavery 
tion  emerged,  purified  as  by  Are.  bornTimid  and  lukewarm  people  were  always 
anew  to  a  loftier  life.    After  long  yearsjjenouncing  him  because  he  was  too  ex 


tTlead 


nd  guests,    and   to  the 


of  the  poor  whites  of  Kentuky  who  occupfe 
!     give    yonder  rude  log  cabin. 

"As  a.  youth.  A  lira  ham  Lincoln' 
alertness.  skill  find  strength  easil 
made  him  a  recognized  leader  anion 
nis  rougat  companions  in  their  amuse 
ments  and  contests,  including  wresl 
ling.  When  a  company  was  raised  i 
his  country  for  the  Black  Hawk  wa 
Lincoln.  then  about  twenty-thre 
years  of  age,  was  unanimously  electe 
by  his  seniors  their  captain.  At  th 
Illinois  bar  he  was  early  recognizee 
izens  are  not  by  his  integrity  nad  ready  -wit,  as  th 
superior  of  his  duller  associates.  a 
a  political  debater,  Lincoln  defea.te 
one  of  thp  ablest  speakers  of  th 
United  States  senate,  and  but  a.  brii 


Lincoln  farm  association, 
greeting  and  rejoice  to  have  you  with 
us  in  Kentucky  and  to  join  you  in 
this  endeavor  and  in  all  the  inspira- 
tions and  associations  of  this  time  and 
place. 

"We  have  met  here  on   this  farm 

of  iron  effort,  and  of  failure  that  cametreme;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  never  wiiere  ne  Was  born,  in  memory  of  Ab- 
more  often  than  victory,  he  at  last  rosewent  to  extremes,  he  worked  step  by  raham  Lincoln,  to  know  for  ourselves 
to  the  leadership  of  the  republic    at  thestep;  and  because  of  this  the  extremists  and  to  to  th  m   ,  d 

moment  when  that  leadership  had  becomehated  and  denounced  him  with  a  fervor       .      *       '  ~  J.  •  *         *  ** 

the  stupendous  world-task  of  the  tlme.whlch  now  seems  to  us  fantastic  in  itsn?ade  to  endure,  and  deep  graven  on 
He  grew  to  know  greatness,  but  neverdlflcalion  of  the  unreal  and  the  impossi- tnese  acres,  that  the  love  of  country 
ease.  Success  came  to  him,  but  never'ble.  At  the  very  time  when  one  side  and  of  its  nobly  usefu 
happiness,  save  that  which  springs  fromtvas  holding  him  up  ns  the  apostle  of  dreams,  nor  idle  words,  but  Indeed  liv 
doing  well  a  painful  and  a  vital  ta.sk. social  revolution  because  he  was  against ing.  stirring  and  breathing  feelings 
Power  was  his,  but  not  pleasure.  Theslavery,  the  leading  abolitionist  de-  Abraham  Lincoln  is  claimed  by  all  nil 
furrows  deepened  on  his  brow,  but  hlsnounced  him  a.s  the  "slave  hound  of  HI- inanity  and  all  tlmp  as  the  type  of  th 
eyes  were  undtmmed  by  either  hate  orllnols."  When  he  was  the  second  time  ,.aco  t,est  showing  forth  tho  best  In  al'  1  Period  passed  as  president  before  tl 
fear.     His  gaunt-  shoulders  were  bowed.'candidate  for  president,  the  majority  of       n  in'oii"mnHmnn«  r>f  Ufa      '  .„   ,     t  *  .  ,.         ,  .  . 

but  his  steel  thews  never  faltered  as  he  his   opponents  attacked  him   because  od"1™1"  a"  conditions  of  life.  most  ^fted  statesmen  of  his  cabinet 

bore  for  n  burden  the  destinies  or  hiswhat  thev  termed  his  extreme  radicalism.  °ur  wy°ff  country  claims  him  ai  unhesitatingly  recognized  him  as  their 
people.     His    great    and    tender    liearlwhile  a  minority  threatened  to,  bolt  his  <-"e  son  nf  tl10  whole  union.  And  1111;  master." 

shrank  from  giving  pain;  and  the  task  iomlnation  because  he  was  not  radical  nois  says,  'He  was  mine,  the  man  o.  The.  president  and  other  dignitaries 
allotted  him  was  to  pour  out  like  water  enough.  He  had  continually  to  check  Illinois ;  here  on  my  prairies  he  ripenec  hoarded  a  train  at  2:30,  leaving  the 
the  life-blood  of  the  young  men,  and  tc  those  who  wished  to  go  forward  too  fast,  into  noble  manhood  and  here  he  made  people  to  return  to  Louisville  by  other 
Eeel  in  his  every  fiber  the  sorrow  of  the  at  the  very  time  that  he  overrode  the  his  home  '  '" 
women.  Disaster  saddened  but  never  oppositon  of  those  who  wished  not  to  § 
iismayed  him.  As  the  red  years  of  wariforward  at  all.  The  goal  was  never  dl 
ivent  by  they  found  him  ever  doing  hisbefore  his  vision;  but  he  picked  his  wc 
iuty  In  the  present,  ever  facing  the  fu- cautiously,  without  either  halt  or  hurry 
,:ure  with  fearless  front,  high  of  heart, as  he  strode  toward   

and  dauntless  of  soul.  Unbroken  by,morass  of  difficulty  that  no  man  of  less  out  Kentucky  says.  I  am  his 
hatred,  unshaken  by  scorn,  he  workedicourage  would  have  attempted  It,  while  mother.  I  nursed  him  at  my  breast: 
and  suffered  for  the  people  Triumph'lt  would  surely  have  overwhelmed  any  my  baby  born  of  mc.  He  is  mine.' 
was  his  at  the  last;  and  barely  had  he  man  of  judgment  less  serene.  , Shall  any  clairii      come     before  the 

tasted  it  before  murder  found  him,  and    "Yet  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing  mother? 

the    kindly,    patient    fearless   eyes   were  of  all.  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  the    "^H   over  this  land   thp   people  are 

^^SSSfc  «T  ««  —  m^T'vtum^^rtant0'^  {iTlJ^^  ^        h°n°fr  ""l^ 

indeed    beyond  ™tna.ry    way    In    which    Lincoln    could  ^edth  year  s  return  of  hU  birthday 


strong  and  tall 
t.  through  such  atr,!e- 


trains  and  the  ceremonies,  until  Wil- 
"Indiana  too  says,  'He  was  mine.  Ir  Ham  H.  Taft  in  April  dedicates  the 
ly  southern  hills  the  little  child  grew  memorial  hall,  were  ended. 


And  each  is  right  and 


"As  a  people  we 
measure  fortunate 

the    two    greatest    " " fdelv ""tli ouel-i  love  "and   respect  for   the  brother  fronvol  our  land  for  each  other  and  to  show 

they  dlrte°reda,ln  e^e°nals  the  Virginia  0-hom    he   differed.     In   the   hour   of   aforth  now  and  year  by  year,  our  love 


the  characters  of  fight 
public 


tly  against"  what"  he""deemed  A"d  we  are  met  in  his  birthplace  to 
d  yet  preserve  undiminished  his  Pledge  anew  the  love  of  all  the  people 


lumph    that    would  hav 


Hril,„l     gentleman     M*^-^   ,„    es-weaker   mans  head 
'  '  uggl 


backwoodsman, 
sentlals,  they  ' 
qualities  which 


sdful  vind 


had 


Kentucky 

they  .. 

^ere    alike    in   the  great 
rendered    each    able   to  to 
render  service  to  his  nation  and  to  allfully  t  , 

mankind   such   as  no  other  man   o :   hiso fflce   

veneration    could    or    did    render.     Each  Horn  in  ... .. 

had  lottv  ideals,  but  each  in  striving  torus  supporters  tc 
aftain   the^  loftv  ideals  was  guided  by.the  trial  through 
T^Sr™oSr."g.n'  in  ldtr»?sdoam  and^of'a 
andl  ^^/^^  P-^e-'-ding  with 
ity.    Each  possessed 


turned    anyand  i-eVe.rence  for  the  man,  the  soul, 
heat  of   athe  )jfe    w)l|ch  more  than  any  In  all 
spurred  many  a  good  man  the  „vf,s  Qf  aU  thp  parUl_  ,n  a„  thfi 


tues 


sutler  vir- 
shlbited  by  good  men 
strength   of  character.-non  country. 


^r3ha'dR,^n  M»F«;  °Ut  ^  T  ^  ZPS  ,an<J 

r  willingly  planted  a'S'ght  of  human  nature  in  Its  best 
bosom,  and  besought' loved,  and  its  noblest  vision, 
tudy  the  incidents  of  "He  came  from  the  rugged  but  man- 
'hich  they  were  pass- making  school  of  poverty  and  hard- 
from  which  to  learn  ship,  with  all  man's  lot  of  toil  a.'nd  trial 
wrongs  to  be  avenged;  of  sorrow  and  storm  up  to  the  end 
emn  exhortation  that,  t,    t  h      mosf  ]tjncliy  arid  homelike  of, 

he  strife  was  over,  a.ll  should  ■-  

.  common   effort  to  save   their  com- 


mit 


friendly  neighbors,    should  stand 
[grand  and  alone  to  lead  a  mighty  peo- 
ple and  a  noble  land  safp  through  a. 

of  mortal  strife  and  danger  to 
[the  blessings  of  union  and  peace  tin- 
ier the  constitution  and  the  law.  He 


who   lack   rugged   strengtn    »t  siTbiimc  in  HI*  Conrnere. 

Each  possessed  also  all  the  strong  qual- 
ities commonly  exhibited  by  those  tow-,  „He  Uved  |„  days  that  were,  great  and; 
erine  masters  of  mankind  who  have  tooten.jb]e_    when    brother    fought  agains 
often    shown    themselves    devoid    or    so     tl    ,.  for  what  each  sincerely  d-emed 
much  as  the  understanding  of  the  words°r       thr,  right.    Tn  a  contest  so  grim  thecame  to  give  liberty  to  every  soul  in 
bv  which  we  signify  the  qualities  of  duly,,,  mPn     who    nlone    enn    carry  itall  our  broad  domain  to  the  glory  of 

of   mercy    of   devotion   to   the  right,   °{through  are  rarelv  able  to  do  justice  to  God  and  all  our  land  for  all  the  ages." 
loftv  disinterestedness  in  battling  for  lh«,he  deep  convictions  or  those  with  whom       Ceuernl  Vl'llnon  Give*  Addrew. 
good  of  others.     There  have  been  other  ,  rapple  j„  mortal  strife.     At  such  _       p  _.. 

K    »n..-.m»n   as  good;.     '      ,nen  aee  ihrougb  a.  glass  darkly;     General    James     Grant     Wilson  nf 

kind  theretr>  OT)]     thp  ,.a,.est  and  loftiest  spirits  is  New   York,   delivered    the.   address  a.l 
<s  good  acvo|lf,|1B'Bfed  nlat  cienr  vision  which  grad-  thp  Lincoln   exercises  here   today.  aF 
  comes  to  all.  even  to  the  lesser,  as  the  representative  of  the  soldiers  and 


great   ana  other 
but  in  all  the  history  ^of 
are  no 
these. 


vo  good 


Widely    though    the  problems 


druggie    fades    into    distance,    and  ,t-,aii01-a 


served   al   Lincoln's  call 


Co 

1 
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If 

rn 
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